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POPULAR WITH GOOD TEACHERS 


Natural Arithmetic Tae Baldwin $ New Education Readers 
ise of the parallel or spiral method, in which the . A new system embodying the best features of the 
subjects are presented alternately in accordance with Rice’s Rational Spelling Book the Werks GAB the. contenss 
ny not as complete wholes. A Part I.,$.17; Part II. 33 methods. It forces nothing upon the child, but accom- 
: P a ed in each book, and the prob- Patterson’s American Word Book.......... 25 plishes more than other systems attempt. No other 
ems correlate with the different branches of study. method gives the child so large a vocabulary and none 
Introduction of simple geometrical forms and ele- Natural Geographies is so thoroughly simple and teachable. 
mentary principles of algebra. Elementary, $ .60; Advanced..........+++ oe 1.25 
McMaster’s Primary History of the United 
The New licGuffey Readers Metcalf’s English Series States .......... 60 
Five Book Series. Elementary, $ .40; English Grammar.... ... .60 : 
A brief history containing a graphic and interesting 
An entirely new series, containing the same charac- Mc/laster’s United States Histories narrative of events, and touching only upon those topics 
gave Readers their unparal- Primary, $ .60; 1.00 most important to children. The numerous illustrations 
eled popularity and usefulness. Prepared in con- are historically authentic and form a striking feature of 
formity with the latest aud most approved ideas of Mitne’s Arithmetics the book. The maps are also notable. . 
teaching reading. Elementary, $ .30; Intermediate............ .30 
Baird’s Graded Work in Arithmetic Books, per dozen..... .75 
Eight Books for Eight Years Overton’s Applied Physiologies Charts, per set....---ssccsecsecccetecees secs 1.50 
This arrangement adds zest to the study, since a new Primary, $ .30; Intermediate..............- .50 This system has a slant of 23 1-2 degrees, which has 
book is presented to the pupil each year. Notable feat- -80 been found by extended experiment to characterize all 
ures are the very large number of problems given and N natural writing. It has the round, open forms of the 
atural Course in Music 
the absence of meaningless rules. Each book is based , best vertical copies, with no extremes or eccentricities. 
on the spiral system and begins with a thorough review Full Course—Seven Books and Charts No other system is so legible and so rapid. It is par- 
of the previous year’s work. Short Course—Two Books ticularly endorsed by business men. 


ABC AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers ABC 


POPULAR TEXTS FOR SCHOOLS Mase: BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. take pleasure in announcing 
’ Southworth’s Essentials of Arithmetic, Books 1 and II. the following new books soon to be issued : — 


AN ADVANCED ENGLISH GRAMMAR, by Proressor Mary A. 
Jorpan, Smith College. 


AN ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY, by Jouyn C. Hessrer, Pu.D., the 
Oniversity of Chicago, and AtBert L. Smitu, Pu.D., the Englewood (Chicago) 


High School. 
MEDIAEVAL AND MODERN HISTORY, by Geo. N. Fettows, 
Pu.D., the University of Chicago. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY, 1789-1900, by Dr. FEetLows. 
New books in the popular CAMBRIDGE LITERATURE SERIES are constantly appearing. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO., 
BOSTON. CHICAGO. LONDON. 


The speed with which an Established in 1860. 


FSTERBROOK STEEL PEN 


_ will write is only equaled by the speed with which the Stationers sell them, and both are due to their superior quality. 


All styles ; all Stationers. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. | Works? 


: English Grammar and Composition. 
Educational System of Round-Hand Rational Slant Writing. 
Ellis’s Young People’s History of Our Country. 

Tilden’s Commercial Geography. 


We are confident that the above books will meet the approval of every teacher 
and school official who will take the time to investigate their worth. 


THOMAS R. SHEWELL & C@O., 
68 Chauncy St, BOSTON. 111 Fifth Ave, NEW YORK. 378 Wabash Ave,, CHICAGO. 


: Southworth’s New Lessons in Language, anp 
+> 


By Sarah Louise Arnold 
THE ARNOLD PRIMER | PLANS FOR BUSY WORK 


Prepared by the Boston Primary Teachers’ Association. Edited by Miss 
ARNOLD, Supervisor of Schools, Boston. Ulustrated. 50 cents. 


The series of exercises here set forth are planned so as to give scope for free work, 


Cloth, 128 pages. Artistically Illustrated. 30 cents. | 

The natural outgrowth of careful observation and wide experience, this Primer 

is distinctively made for children. The vocabulary is the simple, natural, typical | ] : 

vocabulary of a child, and is fixed by frequent and natural repetition. Phonics are | and of which, emphasized, has place 

i in the development of the child and his occupation. Each exercise in seat work is in- 

simply, and in theif proper relétion. In illustrating | tended to make clearer the lesson already given, or teach a new lesson, or give vpportu- 
publishers have kept carefully in mind throughout the adaptation of the pictures to the nity along some line where skill is required. 

text, and text to pictures, each supplementing and complementing the other. To the teacher who has most of her experience still to acquire, this little book will 

Tue ARNOLD Primer is adapted to the ordinary teacher with the ordinary c'ass. No give the solution of many perplexing questions. Tw the teacher who has already been 

special equipment is required of either, and as good results can be obtained from its use | successful, the volume will be almost as valuable. The book is a key to a wide range 

in small country schools as in the best city institutions. | of successful primary school teaching. 
Single copies of either of these books sent postpaid to any teacher on receipt of introductory price given above. 


By Miss Arnold and Supt. Charles B. Gilbert 


STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE 


A series of eight graded Readers upon an entirely distinctive plan, brilliantly illustrated with masterpieces and original drawings. Send for descriptive circular. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, . New York, Boston, Cuicaco 
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EIMER & AMEND, 
205-211 Third Ave. NEW YORK, 


a Manfrs. and Importers of 
CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 


APPARATUS. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 


ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


“BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 
Sole Agents for Dreverboff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


Bacteriological Apparatus, 


Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt of 
ten cents for postage. 


THE MAGAZINE 


a Gducation we 


Supt. RICHARD G. BOONE, Eprror, 


records the carefully prepared utter- 
ances of many of the ablest educators 


It is the oldest of the HNigh-class educational 
monthiy magazines Fully up to date. It should be 
within reach of every teacher who recogniz s the 
fact that teaching is a great profession and not a 
mere “‘ make shift”’ to get a living. 

Librarians should include Education in their 
lists for the benefit of teachers and of others who 
would keep abreast of the best educational thought. 
Universally commended by highest educational 
authorities. $3.00 a year, 35 cents a copy. Sample 
copy for six 2-cents stamps. 

THE PALMER CO., Publishers, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


HOTEL EPSIPIRE 


Broadway and 63d St., N. Y. City. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF .., .. 


Summer Rates 
$1.00 per Day upward. 


From Grand Central Station take 7th Ave. and 
Broadway cars,seven minutes to Empire. 

From the Fall River Boats take the 9th Ave. 
Elevated to 59th Street, from which Hotel is one 
minute's walk. 

Within ten minutes of amusement and shopping 
centres. All cars pass the Empire. 

Send postal for descriptive booklet. 


W. JOHNSON QUINN, Prop. 


Wanted, TEACHERS 


who are willing to devote a part of 
their spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications to 


write us for particulars. 


We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. 

Address AGENCY DEPT.,, 
JouRNAL oF Fpucartion, 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Maas. 


have their subscriptions advanced s1x 
MONTHS by sending ONE NEW yearly 
subscription. 

NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 

20 Pemberton Sq, Boston, Mags. 


to the JOURNAL can 


at Paris, 
1900, 


The Grand Prize 


WAS AWARDED TO 


Joseph Gillott’s: Steel Pens. 


This is the highest prize ever awarded to a pen-maker, and no 
other pen -maker has it. It stands above the Gold Medal. 


GILLOTT HAS ALWAYS TAKEN THE HIGHEST PRIZE 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


‘Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 


“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It does 
the work well and quickly. This last is of great epersesne for school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office. JOEL D. MILLER, 

Price, 3.50. Mass. State Soard of Education. 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


EASY TO SEE THROUGH THE HALITE, 


but no easier than to understand why over 500 of our Manhattan 
Collections of Minerals have been purchased by one school. The 
beautiful transparency and perfect cleavage of Halite are noticed 
at a glance. In like manner all the specimens in the Manhattan 
Collections show clearly the important characteristics of the min- 
erals. When the study of mineralogy is taken up with the aid of 
such specimens, it is easy and interesting. For further particulars 
and many valuable ideas, send for a free copy of our beautifully 
illustrated leaflet, ‘‘ Suggestions to Teachers of Mineralogy.” Our 124-page Catalogue of Min- 
erals, regularly 25 cents, will be sent free if you mention this advt. 

GEO. L. ENGLISH & CO., Mineralogists, 

Dealers in Educational and Sctentific Minerals, 


3 and & West 18th St., N. Y. City. 
Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON w»® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


KEEPS 
SCHOOL LIFE MOVING 


WITH THE 
MOTION OF THE WORLD 


A JUVENILE ‘‘ REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS.” 


If education be a preparation for 
the business of life, then every 
child shoujd also, from the begin- 
ning, have daily experience of this 
fact.— Herbert Spencer: Education. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


Sample Copy for 2-cent Stamp. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co. 
20 Pemberton Building, Boston, 
General Agents for New England. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 


of Grammar, Primary, and 
ungraded Schools never have 
| been in as great demand as 
this season, Calls for next 
year are greater than ever before. Do not 
hesitate to write us, if you desire a change 
We want teachers now. 


WM. F. JARVIS, ALVIN F. PEASE, 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


CITY. MO. | remperton Brag. | 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston, 
x Interior Decoration 
Xx 
value to teachers x 
x : interested 

of Schoolhouses. x 
x artistic decoration 
‘A By WALTER GILMAN PAGE, Artist, of their A 
M Member of Boston School Committee, schoolrooms. Vv 
x Paper. Price, 25 cents. C 
x 
x 
| NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, |x 

x 20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. ~ 
x x 
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Number 16. 


Vol. LIV. | 


Journal of Hducation. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. . . . . $2.50 year. 
CLUB RATES. . 


In clubs of three or more, +» « $2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 oF 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 * 


Cash must accompany ull orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subseribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . 
Both papers to one address, ... . $3.00 


$1.00 a year 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
211-215 Pemberton Building, 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 


THK CHRISTIAN MANLINESS OF ROOSE- 
VELT. 
BY JACOB A, RIIS, 
Author of ‘‘The Making of an American,” etc. 

(The Sunday School Times prints the following copy- 
righted article on (or incidents of) Theodore Roosevelt, by 
Jacob A. Riis. ] 

Five days since a straggling canoeist brought word 
from the settlements, of the dreadful trouble in 
uffalo, that stirred bitter, vengeful feelings in our 
hearts against those enemies of mankind whose mad- 
yess is ever murder and more murder. Just now the 
nail brought mea belated letter from Theodore 
Roosevelt, written at Buffalo, that ends with the 
hopeful words: “Il now believe that the President 
will surely recover,” and the news of how grievously 
that hope was disappointed. - Theodore Roosevelt is 
to-day the President of the United States. Alas for 
our human hopes! Itf it was his honorable ambition 
to so serve his day and his country as to earn its 
highest trust, I know that there is no sadder heart 
io-day in all our land than his; for above all the 
traits that endear Theodore Roosevelt to his friends 
is that of loyalty—loyalty to chief and to friend. 
President McKinley was both. 

In the newspapers that told of the President’s 
death, I caught among the messages of faith and 
confidence in the new executive, once or twice, a note 
of timid inquiry, an echo, as it seemed, of the old 
days in Mulberry street: “Yes, we know he is cour- 
ageous and strong; we know his high ideals, his 
fearless purpose, his spotless honor,—we own it all, 
and we are proud of it; but is he—quite—safe?” 
The answer was there, in the new President’s public 
declaration that he would make no change, that 
things should remain as if the old chief had not died. 
There was no oceasion for the inquiry. In fact, 
there never had been. The bitterest critics of his 
administration of the police in New York know now, 
if they were eapable of learning, that his practical 
wisdom in dealing with that task was as great as his 
unhesitating courage. That task was to rescue the 
police from. its partnership with corruption, and 


with unerring instinct he struck at the slough in. 


which the corruption grew—the saloon. In no 
man’s hands that lives and owns American citizen- 
ship to-day are the country’s honor and welfare safer 
than in Theodore Roosevelt’s. And the country 
knows it well. 

Men who called him hasty in the old days have 
lived to heartily wish that they had spent their en- 
ergies pushing on the load he dragged almost alone, 
instead of trying to persuade him from doing his 
duty in the interest of expediency, or denouncing 
him for not heeding them. Not that the one thing 
or the other made any difference to him. That the 
load was there to be dragged up the hill was enough 
for him. He stopped neither to consider the size of 
'. nor how steep was the hill. Above all, he did 
nothing hastily, but of deliberate purpose, most care- 
filly weighed and thought out. In those days I was 

th him every day, almost every hour, and I knew 
not only what he did, but how he did it. One differ- 


nee between him and his critics was that he had 
‘iven his life to the patient study of the problems 
'ipon which they jumped with such headlong haste, 
inxious only to prevent “trouble,” and hence that he 


was able to see clearly where their fears made them 
blind; another was that, foreseeing clearly, among 
other things, the consequences to himself, he was not 
afraid, for beyond and behind them he saw ever the 
duty he had sworn to do faithfully. 

"So it came about that during those turbulent 
times Mr. Roosevelt’s appeal was ever to the moral 
forces of the community, to the forces making for 
decency and order, and it was their support that was 
his backing. The direct way to a thing was always 
his. When there was trouble with labor he sent for 
its leaders, and put the question straight—what they 
wanted; and when, not knowing the manner of man 
they had to do with, they tried blustering, he put 
them right in ten words, showing them clearly that 
they were their own worst enemies in fomenting 
trouble, and that, meeting him on that ground, they 
would lose the fight——then turned back to the sub- 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


ject under advisement as if nothing had happened. 
And they applauded the man, and showed that they 
themselves were men in doing it. When he was 
governor, and wanted to see how the laws regarding 
sweating were carried out, he sent first for the labor* 
men, told them what he wanted, and asked them to 
help him. Afterward he went himself, and saw 
what was done and what was not done. It was so 
alwavs. It was thus that he, as a very young man 
serving in the legislature, went to the bottom of the 
tenement-house cigar-makers’ grievous troubles, and, 
having made out their side very clearly, took it with- 
out hesitation, to the amazement of the cynics, who, 
speechless, beheld a “silk stocking” take up the cause 
of the poor because it was the cause of right. And 
it was so that as police commissioner and governor 
he gave his nights, as his days, to personal inspection 
of the wrongs he was asked to right. Having ascer- 
tained the facts, he went to the men who ought to 
help, and told them so. During the deadlock in the 
police board his appeal was constantly to the 
churches and the clergy, that of his opponents as 
constantly to ,politics and the politicians, The re- 
sult we see in New York to-day: The police force, 
since his grip upon it was loosened, is deeper in the 
rut of polities and corruption than ever, but in the 
hattle against the conspiracy, which is bound to win, 
the clergy and the churches lead, They are fighting 
Roosevelt’s fight to-day, with the bishop of New 
York at the forefront of battle. 

hat is the alliance which he. brings with him to 
the White House. If there be any yet who believe 
him “hasty,” they will find themselves disappointed 
in that, as always before. Roosevelt has persistently 
disappointed his enemies from the very beginning, 
Seeing his rapid rise, they compared him to a rocket, 
and said that he would come down a stick presently, 
And so he would have done had he been, as they 
thought, a politician. But he was a statesman—a 
man of destiny because a man of duty. 


That is the. key-note of his life. It was his 


father’s, one of the most useful and public-spirited 
men who ever lived in New York,—a man whose 
life was, and is, a lesson to us all, and whose death 
moyed the metropolis to such sorrow as it has seldom 
felt for any citizen. - His high ideals of citizenship 
he got from him; his sanity, too, I fancy, for it was 
a distinguishing mark of one, and is of the other. 
So was his fairness, his sober sense of justice, for 
which the policemen in Mulberry street love him yet 
in secret. ‘They dare not mention his name openly 
in these days of Tammany rule. For once, and once 
only, the honest policeman who did his duty, but had 
no pull, had an equal chance with the schemer. 
Neither kind will soon forget the two years of 
Roosevelt. 1 well remember the time I clashed with 
all three of the qualities in him which I have men- 
tioned. It was when a woman was condemned to 
death for the foul and wicked murder of her step- 
daughter, and he, as governor, was beset by an end- 
less array of more or less maudlin petitions praying 
for pardon. I, too, labored with him. I did not 
like the exeeution, but more—I never owned it be- 
fore, he would have been the last man to bring that 
argument to—I feared the effect of it on his career. 
! was weak and foolish, I know it now. I went to 
Albany, and all that evening and night, till the 1 a. 
m. train went back to the city, I argued it with him 
in his study. I pleaded on every ground I knew how, 
and I saw in his face the yearning to see it as his 
friend did. But he could not. He had pardoned 
others before, and I knew it was his dear delight to 
temper justice with mercy where it could rightly be 
done. Roosevelt is farthest from being a hard man; 
his heart is as tender as a woman’s where it may be, 
as hard as steel where it must be. In this case he 
was absolutely right. Every consideration of fair- 
ness and justice demanded that the law take its 
course if the prisoner was responsible. That fact he 
ascertained by the strictest scrutiny, and then stood 
aside, heedless of the clamor. It was with something 
almost of awe that I saw him do it, for I knew what 
it cost him. 

Theodore Roosevelt loves children as William Mc- 
Kinley did. When he was a police commissioner, we 
would sometimes go together to the Italian school 
of the Children’s Aid Society, or some kindred place, 
and I loved of all things to hear him talk to the 
little ones. They did, too. I fancy he left behind 
him on every one of those trips a streak of little 
patriots to whom, as they grow up, the memory of 
their hour with “Teddy” will be a whole manual of 
good citizenship. I know one little girl out on Long 
Island who is to-day hugging the thought of the 
handshake he gave her as the most precious of her 
memories. And so do I, for I saw him spy her,— 
poor, pale little thing, in her threadbare jacket,— 
way back in the crowd of school children that 
swarmed about his train, and I saw him dash into the 
surging tide like a strong swimmer striking from the 
shore, make a way through the shouting mob of 
voungsters clear to where she was on the outskirts 
looking on hopelessly, catch and shake her hand as 
if his very heart were in his, and -then catch the 


moving train on the run, while she looked after it, - 


her face one big, happy smile. That was Roosevelt, 
every inch of him. 

Is such a man safe as the executive of this country 
of blessed homes? His own is one of the happiest 
[ know of, for love is at the helm. It is his harbor of 
refuge, which he insists on preserving sacred to him 
and his, whatever storms rage without. And in this 
also he is faithful to the highest of American ideals, 
to his country’s best traditions The only time I saw 
him so angry as to nearly lose his temper was when 
he was told that his enemies in the police depart- 
ment, who never grasped the kind of man they had 
to do with, or were able to do it, were shadowing him 
nightly from his office to his home, thinking to catch 
him in some wrong. He flushed hotly. 

“What!” he said, “going home to my _ babie 
But his anger died in a sad little laugh of contempt. 
That was their way, not his. When, soon after, the 
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opportunity came to him to pay them back in their 
own coin, he spurned it with loathing. He fought 
fair even with scoundrels. 

That kind of a man is he who has now, by the 
death of our beloved President, become the chief of 
our great nation. A just man and a fair; a man of 
duty and principle, never, by any chance, of ex- 
pediency, political or personal; a reverent man of few 
public professions, but of practice, private and pub- 
lic, ever in accord with the highest ideals of Chris- 
tian manliness. In fact, I know of no one who 
typifies better the Christian gentleman. In the 
hands of such a man, no one but a frightened news- 
paper editor, whose secret wish is father to his fears, 
need be afraid to leave the destinies of our country. 

Lake Wahwaskesh, Ontario, Can. 


COMMUNICATIONS MINIMIZED—A_ FAC- 
TOR IN DISCIPLINE. 


BY HERBERT L, WILBUR. 


One familiar with the character of the discipline 
in our high schools is aware that a great variety of 
practice exists in the matter of permitting com- 
munications. Many teachers believe the age of boys 
and girls in high schools (twelve to eighteen) justi- 
fies them in trusting the pupils themselves to satisfy 
all their wants per se; while others, granting almost 
any request at almost any time, still think it judi- 
cious to have the message sent via the desk (often 
repeated and sometimes enlarged), failing to realize 
the disturbance caused by advertising the numerous 
wants. On the other hand, some exercise consider- 
able restraint, while others believe that the neces- 
sary occasions for communication are few. Perhaps 
certain teachers of all types succeed in their own 
way—the former have one advantage at least; if 
pupils are left to govern themselves, they will offer 
no objection; a species of “harmony” often prevails, 
and public opinion will hear that “things are run- 
ning smoothly.” The writer, however, believes that 
the greatest liberty, the general welfare, is secured 
by liberty under law, where the many needs are not 
sacrificed for a multitude of wants; where applica- 
tion to study, economy of time and energy, and conse- 
quent quiet, order, and harmony prevail, and the 
teacher is enabled to concentrate his effort where it 
belongs. The following paragraphs will briefly dis- 
cuss how communications of all kinds can be reduced. 
to a minimum. 

To recognize but few occasions for communication 
is to stem the tide, those few being confined for the 
most part to necessary questions concerning school 
work; and here the teacher is often the one to be 
consulted and not another pupil. An absence may 
occasion an inquiry concerning the lesson, or a mis- 
laid book necessitate a loan, but speaking to some- 
body, sitting together and studying together (?) are 
frequently prompted only by a social instinct, and 
at times bear their only fruit in copied errors; while 
a traffic in paper, pencils, and knives is often the 
evidence of improvidence and waste. An adequate 
supply of writing material is distributed, and to 
keep a reserve of a few sharpened pencils ought not 
to overtax a high school mind. 

When should questions be asked? During the 
short period that precedes the first morning or after- 
noon recitation is a very satisfactory time; a few 
may be asked between recitation periods, but a 
teacher conducting an exercise should seldom be in- 
terrupted. The plan of requiring pupils to take 
their seats as soon as they enter the schoolroom, and 
observe the same regulations as at other hours, has 
much to recommend it, especially in large schools. 
An opportunity for asking questions preparatory to 
the day’s work is given, and more liberty may be 
granted at this time. Moreover, those desiring to 
study can do so undisturbed. ‘l'his arrangement 
also has a salutary effect in the hallways, and pre- 

vents any rushing for seats at the last moment. 
There is no perceptible difference in the condition 
of the room a few minutes before the opening of the 
session and a few minutes after. 

The manner of obtaining permission to com- 
municate is pertinent. Let the pupil manifest his 
wish by raising his hand—not by stretching his arm, 


The object now is to deal with the matter in a man- 
ner to occasion the least disturbance to others. If, 
in response to a raised hand, the teacher announces 
the pupil’s name, and he in turn declaims his want, 
the attention of most of the school is distracted; 
eyes are raised from books, the communication is 
superintended, and it is not strange if many minds 
become wandering before they are again applied to 
the page. Perhaps another communication will 
lengthen the respite. No wonder ‘that some pupils 
lack the power of application. When the kind of 
question permitted is understood, merely a nod from 
the teacher is sufficient—no audible question or 
reply, but the teacher shows confidence in the pupil 
by allowing him to do as he wishes. Do not tolerate 
persistent hand raising; if assent is not quickly 
given, let the pupil take the decision as final. Here 
it may be remarked that the habit of coming to the 
desk without permission is a bad one; you will have 
many callers, and sometimes, perhaps, be placed at 
a disadvantage. 

For those who believe in thus reducing communi- 
cations to a minimum, the difficult part of the prob- 
lem is still unsolved. What if a boy does not seek 
permission? What if he takes advantage of the 
teacher’s confidence? And what if he persists? 
The remedy is simple: Whoever communicates with- 
out permission, from him take away the privilege of 
communicating with permission; for the first offense, 
make the period of isolation short, perhaps for the 


~rest of the day; if more vigorous treatment is re- 


quired, let the pupil fast and ponder as the case de- 
mands. But to such an offender reserve these 
rights: He may consult with his teachers before the 
morning session, and in the matter of leaving the 
room, he may be allowed, by special arrangement, to 
come to the desk and seek permission. To sum- 
marize: Communications of all kinds should gener- 
ally be necessary questions relating to the school sub- 
jects, addressed for the most part to teachers; should 
be asked’ preceding the sessions, a few between the 
recitation periods (seldom during), and granted in a 
manner to cause the least disturbance to the school; 
and whoever violates the general welfare should for- 
feit his privilege. In recognizing the raising of 
hands considerable tact can be exercised, as an im- 
mediate recognition for the trustworthy, and a de- 
liberate one for him who needs admonition; at times 
it is judicious not to seem to see until reaching a 
decision, and in some cases it may be best not to see 
at all. 

In the concluding paragraph we will approach the 
question from a different point of view. A large 
per cent. of the temptations to communicate arise 
among pupils of the same class, pursuing the same 
studies, and having the same interests, both in and 
out of school. Moreover, boys more often desire to 
communicate with boys, and girls with girls. The 
following method of seating will prove to be an ounce 
of prevention and suggests many advantages. Sup- 
pose there are three teachers and four classes. Let 
the pupils of the different classes be tepresented by 
the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4. Beginning with the left- 
hand corner, assign seats across the rear of the room 
as follows: 1, 2, 3, 4, 1, 2, 3, 4, ete., and across the 
second row, 3, 4, 1, 2, 3, 4, 1, 2, etce.; arrange the 
third row like the first and the fourth row like the 
second, and continue the alternation, assigning, if 
you wish, first to a boy and then to a girl. Observe 
that members of the same class are separated on the 
right and left by four aisles and three desks, and in 
the opposite directions by a desk and a seat. This 
advantage is much more apparent during recitation 
periods, while the teacher having charge of the main 
room is conducting an exercise. While any three 
classes are at a regitation, note the arrangement of 
the room. If there are only two teachers, assign 3, 
1, 3, 4, ete., in the first and third rows, and 1, 2, 1, 2, 
ete., in the second and fourth. Note the arrange- 
ment of the room while 2 and 3 or 1 and 4 are at 
recitation. A diagram will readily make this 
method of seating clear and reveal that the plan is a 
very flexible one and capable of being adapted to any 
school. With the above may be considered the fram- 
ing of the daily program. Again, in as much as the 
number of pupils diminish in the upper classes, a 


premium can be placed upon the good deportment 


of several in the lower classes, and a tacit criticism 
administered to a few in the upper. Besides an 
occasional patch, reseat the entire school two or three 
times a year. It will 


PSYCHOLOGY AND THE TEACHING ART. 


BY WILLIAM JAMES, 


There is, ba Rane, no more promising feature 
than the fermentation which, for a dozen years or 
more, has been going on among the teachers. In 
whatever sphere of education their functions may 
lie, there is to be seen among them a really inspir- 
ing amount of searching of the heart about the 
highest concerns of their profession. 

The renovation of nations begins always at the 
top, among the reflective members of the state, and 
spreads outwards and downwards. The teachers of 
this country, one may say, have its future in their 
hands. 

The earnestness which they at present show in 
striving to enlighten and strengthen themselves is 
an index of the nation’s probabilities and adyance 
of ideal directions. 

The outward organization of education which we 
have in our United States is, perhaps, on the whole, 
the best organization that exists in any country. 
The state school systems give a diversity and flexi- 
bility, an opportunity for experiment and keenness 
of competition nowhere else to be found on such an 
important scale.—Selections from ‘Psychology for 
Teachers.” 


TEACHING. 


BY PRINCIPAL H. 8S. BRIDGES, 
High School, St. John, N B. 


One of the best known of the late writers on 
cricket in discoursing on his favorite game has ex- 
pressed himself very forcibly in the following lan- 
guage: “Mark you, cricket is a big thing, and to 
reach the highest pitch in it of which you are capable 
you must give to it your best endeavors and nearly 
all your time.” These suggestive remarks I would 
apply to the subject of teaching, but with the follow- 
ing slight modifications: Teaching is a much greater 
thing than cricket, and to reach the highest pitch in 
it of which you are capable you must give to it your 
best endeavors and all your time; for, while it is true 
that a good school is the product of the combined 
and harmonious operation of various agencies, it is 
also more certain that by far the most important of 
all these agencies are the teacher himself and the 
quality of his teaching. 

The following maxim, therefore, though appar- 
ently extravagant, is undoubtedly true—“As is the 
teacher, so is the school.” ‘The teacher is to the 
school as the engineer to the engine, the master to 
the vessel, the commander to the army. Schoo!- 
house, text-books, apparatus, proper classification, 
supervisory officers are all necessary, and may possess 
the highest standard of excellence, and yet, for the 
want of a suitable teacher, the school may be but a 
name. No good instruction will be given, no moral 
or mental discipline imparted, no desire for know]l- 
edge inspired, and all the costly preparation for edu- 
cation just mentioned above will go for naught in 
the hands of the unskilled workman. On the other 
hand, the accomplished teacher will almost create a 
good school in the face of all obstacles. The pupils 
who come in contact with such a teacher will feel 
his power through every fibre of their being, while 
his methods and his skill will inspire them with a 
thirst for knowledge, even turning apparent de- 
fectiveness in the means employed into the means of 
improvement. Indeed, it has been well, but rather 
quaintly, remarked that a good teacher will do more 
work, and that too of a better kind, with a method 
seemingly bad than a bad teacher can do, though 
armed from head to foot with all the latest psycho- 
logical theories.—Address. 


Poe’s “Raven” brought its author $10. 


So long as the general cost of living as teachers 
should live increases, the salaries must be advanced. 
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A VILLAGE INDUSTRY. 


\Vhat can be done to keep the best young people 
in the rural town? How can the young women who 
resent an idle life and are unreconciled to the idea 
of going into the mill or factory find at home some- 
thing to do that is interesting and reasonably re- 
munerative? Every teacher of a village or rural 
«hool realizes how great is the need of finding 
something for the girls to do that is worth while. 

The women of Deerfield, Mass., seem to have 
solved this problem for that community, and it 
should be suggestive to other communities. 

Deerfield, Mass., is the home of a village industry 
which has attained considerable proportions, and 
derives its support from patrons in almost every 
state in the Union, but which had its birth in the 
most simple and natural manner. There still exist 
among the descendants of colonial settlers many 
remnants of the embroideries of the eighteenth cen- 
tury,—embroideries so individual and of such 


HEADQUARTERS OF 
marked characteristics that they may be said to be- 
long to a distinet school of needlework. 

Two young women of Deerfield, Miss Margaret C. 
Whiting and Miss Ellen Miller, were attracted by 
certain specimens of this work, and began to copy 
them for their own pleasure. These replicas were 
so much admired that the idea of producing them 
for the market took root. A few skillful needle- 
women were found who were willing to give their 
‘ervices, waiting for payment until such time as 
sales should be made. From that day (August, 
'S9) the enterprise has grown steadily. 

The quality of the workmanship, which is guar- 
inteed by the society, adds greatly to its value. 
lor, as the Colonial dames would not tolerate any 
ieedlework whieh was not of the most exquisite 
nish, so the Society of Blue and White needlework 
‘cds out no piece of work that does not come up to 
‘certain standard. 

\ difficulty which first met the founders of the 
“oclety was how to find satisfactory blue threads 
‘or the reproduction of the grandmothers’ home- 


ved indigo, Tt soon became apparent that the 


only thing to be done was to revive the old-time 
process. After much experimenting, success has 
rewarded the efforts. A skillful dye-woman now 
produces the rich, soft blues like those which have 
stood the tests of a hundred years. More recently 
pink and green vegetable dyes have been scored 
among the society’s achievements, so that now most 
of the colors used by the old school can be reproduced. 

The society was formed upon socialistic principles, 


it being the intention of the founders to pay the de- : 


signers and workers at the same rate for their time, 
a method not usually employed - by decorative art 
societies. Skilled workers are paid at the rate of 
twenty cents an hour. Membership is limited to 
residents of Deerfield. There are classes for be- 
ginners, from time to time, so that as some drop out, 
others are ready to take their places. There are 
usually between twenty or thirty names on the so- 
ciety books. ‘These are not so-called steady workers, 
as all are farmers’ wives and daughters, occupied part 
of their timé with household cares, but able to give 


THE BLUE AND WHITE SOCIETY. 


a few hours each day to needlework, and thus eke out 
an often scanty living. 

The society sells nothing but finished work, in 
spite of the demand for stamped articles, so that the 
seal of the society stands for the best quality of 
work in every case. 

Advertising, in the usual sense of the word, is 
unknown. There have been no agencies anywhere 
outside of Deerfield, and no representatives with 
samples at summer hotels. 

The palm-leaf baskets, a revival in a new form of 
the industry which flourished thirty or forty years 
ago, when every housewife braided hats for the 
market, attract the publie by their pleasing shapes 
and neat workmanship. 

The rag rugs, which are really nothing more than 
the old-fashioned rag carpeting woven in rug lengths, 
have obtained great favor by their harmonious ar- 
rangements of color. People who. are furnishing 
colonial houses or bedrooms find that these re- 
minders of the early days are just what is needed to 
make the antique, yet artistic, aspect of their rooms 
Modern Priscilla, 


complete, 


BITS OF OUT-DOORSINESS. 


BY MARY BE. COTTING. 

Across the lower half of two sunny windows I 
have had fitted a wooden frame with horizontal bars 
connecting quarter-lengths of the sides; over this is 
stretched dark-colored netting. Cocoons as they are 
found are hung, or attached by other means, to the 
cross-bars, thus giving the same conditions for posi- 
tion, light, and air as in the natural state of attach- 
ment and evolution. 

The first experiments were with an asterias and 
turnus. The larva of each formed a cocoon, but 
whether the latter will develop properly or the ex- 
perience with the asterias be repeated remains to 
be seen. 

The asterias larva, taken the last of June from the 
vegetable bed, was well provided with carrot, pars- 
nip, and celery, but ate sparingly, and after several 
attempts to attach to the cross-bars finally spun 
against the sill. The preparation could have been 
but makeshift, for the fly that came. forth in two 
weeks was dull of color, imperfect in shape, lacked 
pewer of perfect motion; and as it showed no in- 
clination to touch food, its existence soon ended. 

The larva of the turnus, found upon a wild-cherry 


| tree, and fed with leaves from this and the apple 
'4] tree, ate very heartily, soon making his “cage” in a 


wild cherry-leaf. As the doing seemed leisureiy 
and well-regulated, no doubt a perfect yellow fly, 
prettily blotched with black, will come forth after 
the many months of silent, unseen change. 

Jn the cage are cocoons of moths as well as of true 
butterflies, many of which were collected several 


| months ago, while some of the finest specimens have 


but lately been taken from the natural place of at- 
tachment. 

A few days since, upon opening a paper bag left 
for me during an absence from home, there was dis- 


a closed a bunch of short twigs, each bearing a rough 


brownish-gray cocoon nearly three inches long. and 


Ma little more than one inch through its shorter 


diameter. It was shaped much like a Brazil nut, 
the slightly flattened side being that of attachment. 
Having so many, I was tempted to cut the covering 
of one: it was extremely tough, and lined with gray 
silken-fluff, within which a shiny, dull-gold smooth- 
ness enclosed the warm-brown chrysalis. All of the 
coatings were so interwoven that only the experi- 
enced examiner would detect that all were not as 
one. 

From these cocoons will emerge—and I hope not 
simultaneously—the attacus cecropia moth. My 
first find of this kind of cocoon was on a fall morn- 
ing: it was well hidden heneath the “topping” of a 
board fence, from which it was forthwith removed. 
Al! winter it was closely watched, but not until one 


of the loveliest of May mornings was there a sign 
cf life. 
attracted attention, and half an hour later, a roll of 
{wisted color—limp and damp, had come forth. 
Fach moment. it gained strength, and in an hour 
and a half the wings were spread, and the moth 
stood revealed—a “thing of beauty” in snuff-brown, 
gray, and white array; the hind wings, with border 
lines of gray and black, within which were still finer 
ones cf red and white, showed a large crescent of 
red and white cutting their furry brownness; while 
the front wings, with waved lining of calors similar 


Then a slight movement at the smaller end 
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to those of the other pair, bore near the edge an eye- 
mark of darkest brown bordered with white. The 
warm-trewn antennae, like featherlets, coming from 
the front of the lighter brown head, added a sort of 
elegance tc the tout ensemble of the new arrival. 

In two hours more the first real flight was at- 
tempted, and afterwards followed fluttering and a 
sort of crawling movement on the netting, accom- 
panied by a slow wing action. As a plentiful 
\aziety of blossoms and sugar and water proved no 
attraction as food, I marveled and finally grew 
troubled; but since then I have learned that if there 
is a tongue it is not to be seen. On the second day 
perfection of life seeming to have been reached, the 
lovely creature was allowed to escape. 

In the window cage are several elliptical cocoons 
about one inch and one-fourth long, and to a casual 
observer seemingly made of plaster with a bit ot dry 
leaf caught in here and there. Closer examinalisn 
diselescs the apex of a leaf to have been drawn up 
to meet the in-turned margins, thus forming an un- 
tidy looking exterior, which gives no hint of the 
silken spinning and shining smoothness within. 

This belongs to the polyphemus moth—a beauty 
rival of the attacus cecropia. Its general color is 
vellowish-tan, with bordering of gray; the upper 
wings marked with small, transparent, elongated 
spots, as well as some of dull red and black near the 
upper edge; the hind wings are marked by a large 
blue-black eye, having at the outer edge a spot like 
mica. 

Polyphemus is, with its slow, graceful motions, 
the most beautiful creature that has yet graced my 
window-cage, though I suspect something still finer 
may emerge from a three-inch long, lemon-shaped 
cocoon of a nut-brown color. 

There are gray inch-long tents from the pear 
tree: small gray “pockets” from the tulip tree; tiny, 
furry, or dusty egg-like homes from clapboard- 
angles, and all holding a life-germ that will become 
a thing of life and freedom in the weeks that are 
approaching. 


EVILS OF ONE SESSION. 


BY W. H. HOLMES, JR., GRAFYUN, MASS. 


‘Where the school holds its session from eight until 
one o'clock the child in general rises too late to have 
any appetite for breakfast, and thus hurries away to 
school to work for five hours without proper food to 
supply energy to the body or to the brain. At the 
close of the session the pupil who lives at a distance 
goes home to a meal which, on account of the late- 
ness of the hour, is no more palatable or nutritious 
than the lunch which he would have carried and 
eaten in the schoolroom. The meal thus eaten at 
two o'clock or later takes away the appetite for the 
regular supper of the family. That this is the-case, 
those who have had experience with one session 
know only too well. The work of the last two hours 
of a five-hour session is of a quality far inferior to 
that which is done in a like period after an inter- 
mission of an hour and a half or two hours. 

Less fault would be found with the work of the 
high schools by the higher institutions of learning, 
if the former adopted the more rational plan of try- 
ing to do a day’s work in a day, instead of trying to 
do it in a half day. 

% ‘* 

I am thoroughly convinced that time spent in the 
public school by the great majority of children be- 
fore the age of six years results in no good to the 
child, and in Joss of efficiency to the schools. A 
child can now enter our schools at five years of age. 
This is too young for a child to do the work of the 
His mind is often dulled 
He must be subjected to 


regular primary school. 
rather than sharpened. 
more restraint than is good for his best development. 
This restraint is necessary in order that the teacher 
may be unhampered in her work. It helps the 
teacher, but it hurts the child. He goes through the 
vear and at the beginning of the next, although he 
has made little or no progress, on account of lack of 
room and teachers, he must be pushed on to the 
next grade to make room for the new comer. The 
work of this for his immature 


mind, and his intellect suffers a deadening from 


grade is too hard 


which it rarely if ever recovers. From six to four- 
teen years is the period for primary and grammar 
school education. Fourteen or fifteen years of age is 
young enough for the ordinary child to enter the 
high school. In general much more good will re- 
sult from a high school course to a child who enters 
at this age than to one who enters younger. It 
would improve the quality of work in our schools, 
lighten the: burdens of the primary teachers, and re- 
sult in a better education for all the pupils, if the 
age limit should be fixed at six years.—Report. 


THE TOPICAL METHOD OF RECITATION: 


BY W. B FeRIUSUN, MIDDLETOWN, CONN, 


IfS ADVANTAGES. 

1. It demands broad and thorough preparation 
on the part of the teacher, and thus encourages intel- 
lectual growth, a more earnest spirit, and more in- 
telligent teaching. 

2. It requires the pupil to search for facts out- 


side of his text-book, and thus leads him to a knowl-’ 


edge of books and trains him in the use of them. 

3. It affords valuable practice in “thinking on 
one’s feet” and in connected discourse. 

4. It cultivates the judgment. The pupil must 
sift the unimportant matter from the important, 
and determine what is worthy of the attention of the 
class. 

5. It cultivates the reason. The topics must be 
arranged in a logical order so as to be presented in 
their natural relationship as determined by cause 
and effect, or some other relation. 

6. It arouses in the pupil the spirit of an inves- 
tivator. He must search and think for himself. 
He experiences something of the satisfaction of an 
original discoverer. 

?. It places the pupil in the attitude of a doer 
and not of a mere learner. His work is constructive. 

8. Knowledge thus gained is likely to be abid- 
ing, and the discipline acquired is sure to be of great 
value whatever the pupil’s life work may be. 


DANGERS. 

1. Many teachers for various reasons make in- 
sufficient preparation. ‘They have but a feeble grasp 
of the subject or lesson. In such a case there is no 
definite aim in the recitation; there is much desultory 
talk, much wandering about from topic to topic, 
the unimportant details being dwelt upon quite as 
much as the most vital topics. Unless the teacher is 
master of the subject and has carefully planned the 
lesson so that he can direct the thought and discus- 
ion of the pupils from topic to topic in logical order, 
throwing emphasis upon «the more important and 
passing lightly over the less important, only a 
heterogeneous mass of leading facts and trivial de- 
tails will encumber the memory and confuse the in- 
tellect of the pupils. In teaching by the top'cal 
method it is important that before the close of the 
recitation the teacher -briefly sum up the leading 
facts of the lesson, arranging them in some logical 
order, and then devote a few minutes to a rapid and 
sharp crosss-questioning of the class on those facts. 
T'o do this effectively requires a thorough mastery 
of the lesson and a firm grasp of the whole subject. 

2. Some teachers who do prepare themselves 
thoroughly talk too much. They should, of course, 
add here and there in a few words pertinent in- 
formation of interest and value, but their chief work 
is to direct discussion, to keep it from degenerating 
into mere desultory talk, to encourage the diffident, 
and to see that the goal of the recitation is reached. 
It cannot be too often repeated that it is what the 
pupils do that increases their interest in a subject, 
causes mental quickening and growth, gives them 
training in the use of language and enlarges their 
permanent stock of, information. 

3. Teachers are likely to be too easily satisfied 
with their pupils’ preparation. Often they fail to 
direct them with sufficient definiteness to sources of 
They are also likely to allow a few 
In such cases the 


information. 
pupils to do most of the reciting. 
majority get very little from the lesson, and the old- 
fashioned plan of limiting the children to the in- 
formation contained in the text-book and holding 


them responsible for a knowledge of that is prefer- 
able, 

Intelligently employed, the topical method in 
teaching, especially in teaching geography, history, 
and most of the sciences, is infinitely superior to the 
old text-book method of question and answer, but in 
the hands of an unambitious. feeble teacher it is not 
to be recommended. 


AUTUMN LEAVES. 


“Gather them as soon as they begin to change 
color, dry them between the leaves of old periodicals 
that have been stitched together. Change every two 
or three days for a week, then place in a book ready 
for use. For all leaves not pasted on paper, use 
hoiled linseed oil, rubbing on just enough with a 
woolen rag to give the leaves a gloss. Keep them 
spread out a few days after oiling. When the groups 
are pasted on paper, press them between books till 
they are smooth and dry, thén apply with a small 
brush one or two coats of white varnish.” 


BINGEN ON THE RHINE. 


While this lesson is not an example of high-class 
poetry, it is still, because of its simple and touch- 
ing story, a very general favorite. The class should 
read the lesson carefully and write answers to the 
general questions given below. 

1. What reason can you give why this poem was 
written ? 

2. What thought chiefly filled the mind of the 
dying soldier? In what different terms does he de- 
scribe his native town? 

3. What stanzas contain the message he sends 
What was the token mentioned in line 7, 
(See stanzas 3 and 4.) Had the ‘‘com- 

from Bingen also? Give reason for 


home? 
stanza 1? 
rade” come 
your answer. 

4. Tell what you can of the character of the 
dying soldier, quoting sentences from the poem to 
show your answer is correct. 

5. In what condition of mind was the writer of 
the poem when it was written? 


STANZA I. 

The Legion. This probably is the French Legion 
of Honor, founded by Napoleon I. Membership 
was conferred in recognition of distinguished valor 
in war. he soldier may have been a German in the 
army of Napoleon. It may be that the story is one 
without real foundation, suited to the requirements 
of the poem. 

Woman’s Nursing. It was before the day when 
women nurses went to the battlefields to care for the 
wounded. Florence Nightingale led in this work 
when she went to the Crimea to nurse the sick an! 
wounded British soldiers in 1854. 

Dearth—Give meaning. What 
specially missed by the soldier? 

Kbbed. Flowed slowly. 

Faltered. Spoke slowly, and with weakness. 

My own, my native land. Why is his native land 
spoken of thus? 

Bingen. Bingen is situated on the Rhine in 
southern Germany, at a part of that river’s course 
which is exceedingly beautiful. The Rhine is the 
noblest and most picturesque river of Germany; the 


woman Was 


slopes rising from its banks in the neighborhood of 
Bingen are covered with vineyards, and in many 
places, on islets, or bold rocks on the river side, 
there are beautiful and ancient castles. 


STANZA II. 
(rhastly. Give meaning. 
Some grown old in war. 
words. 
What word can you supply in line 6 that will 
make the meaning plainer? 
Suddenly beheld life’s morn decline. 
life’s morn? What is it to decline? 
suddenly is a suitable word. 


Express in your 


What is 
Show that 


STANZA III. 
A truant bird. What is meant? 
Seanty hoard. Explain. 


about the 


What does this suggest 


Cottage, 


dier’s home? 
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A calm and steadfast eye. Express in your own 
words. 


STANZA V. 


Not a sister. Who is meant? 

Coquetry. Give meaning. 

Idle scorning. Making a pretence of friendship. 

The lightest heart makes . . . heaviest mourning. 
|;xpress in your own words. 

Ere this moon be risen. What period of time is 
by these words? 

Prison. What does this mean here? Is the 
word well used. Give reason for your answer. 


STANZA VI. 
The German songs. The German people are, as 
» nation, very fond of singing, and in a number of 
songs celebrate the beauty of the Rhine. The Ger- 


man national song is called “The Watch on the 
Rhine.” 

Yore. Give meaning. 

STANZA VII. 

Why is the dash used after line 7? 

STANZA VIII. 

The spark of life? Why is life compared to a 
spark? 

In a foreign land. Why is this mentioned? 
Notice the description of the moon, in the latter 
part of this stanza—Then the soft’ moon rose up 
slowly and calmly looked down; this latter thought 
being repeated. What contrast is suggested by 
these words? Why is the moon’s light spoken of as 
pale? With what is it contrasted? Whieh stanza 
do you like best in this poem? Try to give a reason 
for your answer.—Canadian Teacher. 


ART IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS.’ 


THIRD SERIES. 
BY ANNA M. VON RYDINGSVARD, A. M. 


FAMOUS PICTURES OF FAMOUS CHILDREN. 

This represents a very pretty incident in 
Roman history, but a good many years before Nero 
(whose death was A. D. 68, when he was thirty 
years and six months old). The picture is called, 


matron displaying her costly jewels to Cornelia, and 
then calling upon her to display hers. Drawing her 
two noble boys to her, Cornelia replied, “These are 
my jewels.” Do you wonder with such a mother 
they became good and great men, benefactors of 


CORNELIA AND HER JEWELS. 


“Cornelia and Her Jewels,” and was painted by II. 
I. Schopin. Cornelia was one of the finest Roman 
matrons in history, and was daughter of that great 
Roman general, Scipio Africanus, who conquered 
Hannibal. She was of high birth, had great beauty 
and dignity of character, and possessed an unusually 
fine intellect. She had studied Greek literature 
and philosophy; the letters she wrote were preserved 
for many years, and were praised for their excellent 
style by theygreat orator Cicero. The,Romans were 
conquering all the countries of that part of the 
world and bringing home great riches to Rome. 
The style of. living became very luxurious, and the 
people grew vain and frivolous, but Cornelia kept a 
simple manner of life and devoted herself to the 
education of her children The elder boy bore his 
father’s name, Tiberius Sempronius Graechus, and 
the younger was Caius Gracchus. Together they 
a! spoken of as the Gracchi. . Their mother’s beau- 

ul example and training made of them men of 
mple habits, pure character, patriotic enthusiasm, 
ind brilliant intelleets. They were fine orators, and 
were elected tribunes, which was a high office in the 
sovernment. But they were more, they were lovers 
of mankind, and as there were many things to reform 
in those days, it made them reformers. When you 
study Roman history you will appreciate the part the 
“racchi played in it. 

The pieture represents a beautiful rich Roman 


sed. 
Copyrigh 


their race? Their dates were B. C. 163-121, the 
elder being born B. C. 163 and killed in a political 
riot 132, and Caius born 154, and also killed 121. 
Their influence was good and far-reaching in the 
events that followed, giving more power to the 
people. 


DICTIONARIES. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT J. H. CARFREY, 
Northampton, Mass. 


To be able to use a dictionary and to be required 
io use it in various lessons of the day should be the 
privilege of every pupil who goes through the public 
schools. With only an unabridged copy to each 
room with thirty or forty pupils, but little oppor- 
tunity is given for anyone to become familiar even 
with the method of using a dictionary, not taking 
into consideration at all the educational value which 
accrues when there is a copy for each pupil. To 
learn the use of words, their pronunciation, meaning, 
to be able without delay to turn to his dictionary 
when a new word appears in his different lessons, 
would save much time both to pupil and teacher. 
1 would, therefore, strongly urge that small dietion- 
aries be placed in every grade heyvinning with the 
fourth. This could be done gradually, beginning 
with the highest grades where there is constant use, 
and placing them in two or three grades each year.— 


Report, 


ART OF SKIPPING. 


The advisability of discreet skipping is thus set forth 
by Anthony Deane:— 

When I meet a paragraph which begins:-— 

It is now necessary to retrace our steps somewhat to 
explain .... 

Or, 

The crimson sun by this time neared the horizon. Far 
over the hills stretched a vault of heavy cloud, its 
strange purple tints fading and dissolving into.... 
Or, 

But the contents of this room—his “sanctus sane- 
torum’’—deserve more detailed description... . 

Or, 

O strange, unfathomable mystery of existence, com- 
pelling our purblind race.... 

When, I say, I meet a passage in a novel which begins 
thus, I skip like anything.—Current Literature. 


FIR STARP SHOOTING.—(L) 


Every high school needs what they used to call 
in Seattle ‘sharp shooting.” Once a week an out- 
sider, a gentleman in no way connected with the 
schools, used to come in and give a series of 
questions, and onee a year he gave very 
elaborate prizes. One year he gave as the second 
prize a trip to the Atlantic coast with a visit to every 
important city, and as a first prize a trip to Europe. 
In each case if the winner was a girl, she could choose 
her chaperone and have her bills all paid. 

The Journal of Education will from time .to time 
present lists of good questions. They had to be 
answered very quickly. The idea was to write an 
answer immediately. It is inconceivable that stu- 
dents could get such rapidity as was developed in 
Seattle in those years. ‘This man felt that he was 
doing the greatest service to the schools in this way. 
He was led to this by the slowness of the graduates 
as he knew them in business. 

1. What is an acute angle? 
2. How do you find the area of a parallelogram? 
3. What is the area of a triangle? 
4. How is the area of a circle found? 
5. What is a barometer? 
6. What are the dimensions of a brick? 
7. How many clapboards in a bunch? 
8. How wide is a clapboard? 
9. What is a cylinder? 
10. What is a cone? 
11. How far will a heavy body fall in one second? 
12. In two seconds? 
13. How many cubic inches in a gallon? 
14.. What is the weight of a cubic foot of water? 
15. How much is one-horse power? 
16. How long is a lath? 
17. Hew wide is wall paper? 
18." How many feet long is a single roll of wall paper? 
19. How many bunches of shingles make a thousand? 


20. How far does sound travel in the air in a second? 
21. How far in water? 

22. What per cent. does water expand in freezing? 
23. What is a sphere? ‘ 
24. What is the sum of the three angles of a triangle? 


THE PROMISSORY NOTE.—(/11.) 


BY SUPERINTENDENT A. B. COLE, PLAINVILLE, MASS, 


Let us return now to the transfer of the note by 


the payee, 

The payee’s writing his name across the back. is 
called indorsement, 

ty writing his name there he strengthens the 
paper and passes the title. Even where he had not 
a good, clean title, he can give a clear title to one 
who takes the paper without notice of any irregulari- 
ties, if there be nothing on the face of the paper to 
cause him to look into the matter, as a good business 
man would be expected to do. There are several 
kinds of indorsements; viz.: in blank, in full, restric- 
tive, without recourse. 

An indorsement in blank is madé by simply writ- 
ing one’s name across the back of the instrument. 

After a note payable “to order” has been indorsed 
once it need not be again, but one should never take 
a note without having the indorsement of the party 
from whom he takes it. A note pavable “to bearer” 
need not be indorsed at all. Indorsement in full is 
made by writing: “Pay to A. B. or order,” or, “Pay to 
the order of A.B.” A. B. being the party who is to 


|Continued{on page 269.) 
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Seth Low's nomination necessitated Edward M. 
Shepard, and now New York will have a reform ac- 
ministration, anyway. 

Dr. Butler is acting president of Columbia, with 
every prospect that he will be the president when 
the authorities take action. 


The N. E. A. goes to Minneapolis in 1902. It is 
well to have the matter decided early. Now let ewery 
one work for the largest meeting in the history of the 
National Educational Association. 


The two brilliants last week were these :— 

‘‘ Education is sometimes drawn out so thin that 
it is brittle.’— President Henry S. Pritchett of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, at Massachu- 
setts Schoolmasters’ Club. 

“ A boy is a handful of eternity with a jacket on.” 
— Dr. Alexander McKenzie of Cambridge. 


The election of George H. Martin as president of 
the Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club is one of 
those altogether fitting and proper acts in which 
every one rejoices. Mr. Martin is easily New Eng- 
land’s leader in popular favor as an educational 
writer and speaker. In the list of nineteen eminent 
men who have presided over the club, there has been 
no one whose choice has elicited a more genuine en- 
thusiasm than has the choice of Mr. Martin. 


A NOBLE MESSAGE. 


Margaret A. Haley of Chicago says with almost 
mathetie force: “1 believe that the salvation of this 
country lies in the public schools. That sounds 
trite, but indeed it has to me a new and deeper 
significance, since I have come to feel that they are 
destined to be the centres of the social life of the 
community; that they must become the dominating, 
the educating, and, more than all, the binding force 
in our American communities. especially in the cities; 
for the problem of America to-day is the prblem of 


its cities. It is impossible for me to express at all 


adequately how keenly I feel this. So strongly do 
I feel it that at times with almost crushing force, 
the force of & demonstrated truth, this thought re- 
curs to my mind, that if the problems that are press- 
ing for solution are to be settled right, the edu- 
eators of this country must awake to facts, must 
not shut their eyes longer; they dare not and call 
themselves lovers of their country, or custodians of 
its dearest treasure,—its manhood and womanhood, 
its future citizens,—yes, of its peace. : 

“T could not help the question that came to my 
mind as I stood on Lookout mountain and surveyed 
that battlefield where a great wrong, permitted and 
endured by a free people, was wiped out in blood, 
as all wrongs must be finally righted if the intelli- 
gence and conscience of a community be aroused too 
late. The question that then haunted me was, ‘What 
will the teachers of America do to avert another 
such settlement? It means conscious, intelligent, 
united effort, and that means self-sacrifice and put- 
ting aside of all barriers* that separate those who 
ought to be one. Greater than the tax question or 
the woman question is this question of united effort 
by the friends of education and _ educational 
methods of progress and reform.” 

When one is in the way of hearing so much about 
the importance of teaching number, language, read- 
ing, nature, and other things, by this, that, or the 
other method, it is refreshing to find one grade 
teacher who rings out a message so sublime, so all 
pervasive that it makes everything in and about 
the school quiver with heroic fervor. Never 
had a Joan D’Are a grander mission than has 
Margaret A.  Haley,—grand, because she looks 
upon the righting of the giant tax wrong, and 
the magnifying of the women teacher’s influ- 
ence as merely incidental. She says: “Our tax 
suit I have always regarded as a_ necessary 
step to attract, hold, and concentrate the people’s 
attention on one of the fundamental evils under- 
mining our civilization to-day. Its universality and 
ever recurring presence gives the common cause 
needed to furnish the possibility of demonstrating 
the consequent need of recognizing our community 
of interests, and of acting according to the spirit of 
the times and acting together. This is the lesson 
the trusts are teaching the people. The same in- 
telligence and yielding to the general good that 
made combination possible among the seemingly 
conflicting commercial and industrial interests must 
characterize the efforts of the now separate elements 
in every community, working for the public good, 
if thev are to work successfully. This is our work 
now, and any force that contributes to the accom- 
plishment of this end more quickly than it would 
otherwise come about is a power for good and for 
the best good.” 

If the educators of the land will see in the schools 
something worth while in the broadest, noblest 
sense, if they will put into their work the zest, the 
glow, the force that Margaret A. Haley puts into 
hers, then, indeed, will the twentieth century crown 
the werk of past centuries, and the mission of the 
teacher will be sublime. 


“IT CANNOT AFFORD TO COMMEND ANY 
ONE.” 


A prominent institute lecturer on seyeral ocea- 
sions spoke in high praise of a promising young man, 
in his presence, who labored with him. Later the 
young man wrote to know if he would say something 
mildly for use in a cireular and received in reply the 
sentence, “I cannot afford to commend any one.” 

In refusing the man said: “I cannot afford to 
commend any one.” Of this individual case there is 
no occasion to speak, but of the principle something 
vigorous and heroic should be said, and a death 
wound given if possible to a selfish sentiment which 
curses educational workers more than most classes of 
pubbic men. 

Do not take my word for it, but note carefully the 
conversation you have with educational men and 
make a list of all those who, in a man’s absence, 
speak helpfully without an “if” or a “but” of those 
seeking success in the same lines as themselves. 
After fifteen years’ acquaintance with most of the 


educational workers in all fields, I am proud of those 
who do try to help others into usefulness and success 
in their own fields, but 1 am painfully aware that 
there are some, too many, whom I have never known 
to develop or encourage in such cases. 

The one phase of this to which attention is called 
is that of the honest man who says: “I cannot afford 
it.” As to an occasional contemptible specimen of 
humanity in whose eyes chewing gum is a crime, but 
vilification of associates a luxury, nothing need be 
said, but of the honest confession of really noble men 
something should be said. 

Can we afford to commend a competitor? Can we 
afford not to do it? Of course this depends in part 
upon what kind of pay one expects for his efforts. 

Here is a recent experience. Mr. Black and Mr. 
White have stores on the same street. Mrs. D. 
dropped into Mr. Black’s store and asked for some 
unusual thing of which she had heard. Mr. Black 
did not have it, but urged her to go several blocks 
and try for it in a store that was in no sense a rival. 
She went at once to Mr. White’s and found just the 
pattern. Then she thought of something else, as 
shoppers will; and Mr. White did not have this, but 
said; “Mr. Black’s place is nearest and I would try 
there.” Do you think it paid Mr. Black to avoid 
naming Mr. White’s? Have you any doubt that it 
paid Mr. White to mention Mr. Black? On the 
lowest basis, we cannot afford not to be entirely fair 
and helpful to every one catering to the same con- 
stituency as ourselves, 

But there is a higher standard. What shall be 
said of that man who does not see how closely he 
approaches the highwayman when he deliberately 
holds up a man’s legitimate progress. Mr. A. would 
never think that he could want $100 enough to place 
a pistol at Mr. F.’s head in the dark roadway and 
demand his money, but he does want the $100 that 
Mr. Z. intends to pay Mr. F. enough to insinuate in 
the dark that Mr. F. is not the man he wants, when 
he knows perfectly well that Mr. F. is just the man 
Mr. Z. needs, and he is not. Atone time I kept a list 
of instances in which men of surpassing virtue—it 
usually is the man who boasts of his virtue in unin- 
portant matters who sins deepest in serious affairs— 
sought to block the progress of others by methods 
the same in essence as those of the highwayman. 
The record threatened to be alarming and it was 
early abandoned. 

Morally, professionally, financially we can afford 
to help every worthy, able, right-spirited man to the 
greatest success. We can afford to make his ability 
known, we can afford to use ink and postage stamps 
to contribute our mite, and we cannot afford not to 
do it. 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


FIRST REMEDY OF OUSTED TEACHER IS APPEAL 
TO SUPERINTENDENT. 

In a contest between two teachers as to their right 
to teach a certain school, growing out of the action 
of the trustees in dismissing the one and employing 
the other, the former, the court of civil appeals of 
‘Texas holds, in the case of Moreland against Wynne, 
62 Southwestern Reporter, 1,093, has no right to an 
injunction against the latter, the former having 
failed to appeal to the county superintendent for re- 
instatement as teacher in the manner prescribed by 
the statute. If, however, the former had appealed 
from the action of the trustees in refusing to sus- 
tain her, or in dismissing her and employing the 
othcr teacher, and had her contract as teacher sus- 
tained, she would then have been in a position to in- 
voke the aid of the court. An injunction, the court 
savs, will not be granted when the applicant had a 
full and adequate remedy at law, which embraces 
any statutory remedy provided for the redress of a 
given wrong. The state superintendent of public 
instruction in Texas is charged by statute with the 
administration of the school law, and is directed to 
hear and determine all appeals from the rulings and 
decisions of subordinate school officers, and all such 
officers and teachers must conform to his decisions, 
unless they are reversed by the state board of educa- 
tion. ‘Trustees have the power to employ and dis- 
miss teachers, and teachers, in case of dismissal, have 
the right to appeal to the county and state superin- 
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tendents. So, too, it has been held that a teacher of 
. publie school discharged without cause could not 
naintain a suit against the trustees of the district 
for damages on his contract to teach when he had 
‘taken no steps to reinstate himself as a teacher by 
,ppeal from their act in discharging him. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

President Roosevelt’s policy in the matter of ap- 
pointments has been more clearly declared by his 
action in particular cases than it could have been by 
any general declarations, however emphatic. His 
selection of a leading Democrat for a high judicial 
appointment in Alabama was a surprise to the Re- 
publican organization of the state, which had its own 
candidate ready. But there can be no question as 
io the superior fitness of the man appointed; and the 
President’s act was a notification to Southern Repub- 
licans that the mere badge of Republicanism will 
not be sufficient to secure appointments. Similarly, 
in several minor selections which the President has 
made in Kansas, Illinois, and other states, he has 
shown that the support of the party organization or 
of Republican senators or representatives will carry 
weight only when the candidate who has it is fit for 


the place. 
* * 


The Schley case continues to occupy a large place 
in the news of the day; and the testimony before the 
court of inquiry is reported with a fullness which 
attests the public interest. The government has 
concluded its case, and the defense—if that term is 
permissible in an inquiry of this kind—now is pre- 
senting its testimony. It would be unfair to ex- 
press any opinion upon the case at this stage; but as 
a guide to a better understanding of the testimony, 
it may be said that some of the chief points which it 
will be necessary to establish in Admiral Schley’s 
behalf are these: That he could not have discovered 
sooner that Cervera’s fleet was not in Cienfuegos; 
that. when he decided to go to Santiago, he lost no 
tine that might have been saved; that it was not pos- 
sible for him to coal at sea; that his action, first in 
notifying the navy department that he was going to 
Key West to coal, and then in changing his mind and 


remaining at Santiago was justified by the condi- — 


tions; and that the famous “loop” of the Brooklyn, 
in the engagement off Santiago, either was not 
authorized by him or was a wise and proper 


InNanoeuvre, 
* * 


The period which the French Associations law al- 
lowed the unauthorized religious orders to apply for 
authorization expired October 3. The Pope, it will 
be remembered, while he condemned the law in 
strong terms, left the orders free to use their dis- 
cretion as to accepting its terms. Out of a total of 
16,468 establishments falling under the law, 5,141, 
or about one-third, bowed to the storm, and applied 
for authorization. The remaining 11,327 made no 
application. 'The more aggressive of them, notably 
the Jesuits and Passionists, closed their doors, and 
their members took refuge in Germany, Belgium, 
England, and Spain. Others remained, to face what- 
ever consequences may follow their contumacy. The 
Jesuits, on the eve of their departure, published a 
letter eloquently protesting against the law and ex- 
plaining why they could not apply for authorization 
under it. It is announced that the government will 
proceed immediately to prosecute the orders which 
remain, and which have not applied for authoriza- 
tion, and to appoint liquidators for those which have 
This is the beginning of a great war. 

* * ” 

The war in South Africa has entered upon the 
third year. It must have been, it seems safe to as- 
sume, an unintentional coincidence that the British 
vovernment selected the second anniversary of the 
Boer ultimatum for the issuance of a proclamation 
putting the whole of Cape Colony under martial law. 
This proclamation signifies two things; it is an ad- 
inission that Cape Colony is more disturbed by sedi- 
tion than at any previous time; and it is an an- 
iouncement of a purpose to give full liberty to the 
iilitary courts to shoot and hang Cape “rebels.” At 
the same time the goyernment is carrying out its 


dispersed. 


threat to banish permanently from South Africa 
Boers who do not surrender and this sentence has 
been carried out against a number. There now 
looms up the probability of Boer reprisals. 
Hitherto, the Boers have been in the habit of dis- 
arming and releasing their prisoners; but they will 
searcely go on doing so indefinitely, if their enemies 


- continue their harsh measures. 


A righteous judge in New York has sentenced 
Johann Most, the professional anarchist, to one year 
in the penitentiary, for publishing, the morning after 
President McKinley was shot, an article reeommend- 
ing the murder of rulers. ‘The date of publication 
was merely a coincidence, as the article was in type 
before the crime at Buffalo was committed; and 
Most, scenting danger, made a desperate, but in- 
effectual, effort to suppress the edition containing it. 
He pleaded, in defense, that the article was inserted 
merely to fill space, and that it had been printed be- 
fore; “but the court did not regard this as a mitiga- 
tion of the crime. The conviction was obtained 
under a general statute which pronounces any act 
which disturbs or endangers the public peace or out- 
rages public decency a misdemeanor. The court 
held that this language correctly described Most’s 
offence; and enunciated the broad principle that a 
person may advocate any change in the government 
by lawful means, or may criticise public affairs, so 
long as he does not advocate the commission of 
crime, but when he does that, he is liable to penalty. 

* 

It was not to be expected that the United States 
could go on indefinitely increasing its exports and 
rolling up a larger and larger balance in its favor. 
We have already passed the billion-and-a-half mark 
in our exports. But the prosperous conditions at 
home stimulate imports; while the depressed condi- 
tions prevailing in many parts of Europe diminish 
the demand for American goods. Both of these 
causes are seen to be operative in the statistics of our 
foreign trade for September. The exports were less 
by about $9,000,000 than in September of last year; 
and the imports were larger by nearly $8,000,000. 
Fven with these changes, however, the balance of 
trade in favor of the United States reached nearly 
$40,000,000. 

* * 

A good deal of interest has been felt in the action 
of the Episconal general convention on the subject 
of divoree. The convention had under consideration 
two canons which prohibited any clergyman from 
solemnizing the marriage of a person who had been 
divorced and-whose first husband or wife was then 
living, unless the ground of the divorce was some 
cause existent anterior to the first marriage. The 
canons were discussed with great earnestness, the im- 
portance of the subject being emphasized by the 
alarming spread of the practice of divorce; the num- 
her of divorcees in California, for example, where the 
convention met, being now one-third as large as the 
whole number of marriages. The house of bishops 
approved the canons: so did the house of deputies, in 
committee of the whole; but when the matter was re- 
ported back. the canons were reiected. The prime 
reason for this action was that the canons made no 
distinction between the innocent and guilty parties 
to divorces procured on the ground of adultery. 

The end of the military occupation of Cuba an- 
nears to be in sight. The election law framed bv 
the constitutional convention has heen promulgated, 
after being approved by General Wood. As modi- 
fied, the first elections will take place December 31. 
The elections of president, vice-president, and sena- 
tors will oceur on the 24th of February next. A 
hoard of five. annointed by the constitutional conyen- 
tion, is to serutinize the election results, and report 
them to General Wood, who will thereafter fix a date 
for the assembling of the Cuban congress, the in- 
aneuration of president and vice-president, and the 
transfer of authority to the duly-chosen representa- 
tives of the Cuban neople. Thus the United States 
‘¢ keeping to the letter, and at as early a date as is 
consistent with the welfare of the Cubans, the prom- 
‘cos which it made to them, when it entered upon 
the war for their liberation, 


[Continued from page 267.] 


receive the note from the party so indorsing. If A. 
B. wishes to pass the note, he writes either A. B., 
which is a blank indorsement, or he may write, “Pay 
to the order of X. Y.,” which still continues an in- 
dorsement in full. Sometimes a person who gives 
a note makes an agreement with the payee (an oral 
agreement only) that the note shall not go out of the 
family or out of the immediate neighborhood. If 
the payee wishes to dispose of the note before it is 
due, and still keep his word, he can do so by indors- 
ing the note as follows: “Pay A. B. only.” This is 


called’ a restrictive indorsement, and has the effect 


of rendering the note unnegotiable. You will notice 
that “or order,” or “to the order of” has been 
omitted, and it has been previously stated that it 
was this phrase which brought the note into the 
domain of the law merchant. Sometimes a note is 
indorsed by a party who places “without recourse” 
in connection with his name. This means that he 
will not warrant that the maker has sufficient funds 
to pay the note when due, and that if the maker 
does not pay it, he, the indorser without recourse, 
will not be responsible for the payment. This form 
of indorsement is sometimes used by strangers who 
are not personally acquainted with the maker. The 
paper which is indorsed without recourse is to be 
avoided. The following quotation will explain 
something of the responsibility of. every indorser: 
“The indorsement of a negotiable note before 
maturity by the payee creates an absolute warranty 
to the immediate, as well as all subsequent indorsers, 
that the instrument and the antecedent signatures 
thereon are genuine; that the indorser has title to 
the instrument, and is competent to bind himself by 
the indorsement; and that the maker will pay it on 
due presentment when it is due; but that, if he does 
not, the indorser will pay it if due notice is given 
him of such dishonor.” 

There may be other parties sign the note besides 
the maker, and there may be other parties indorse 
besides the payee. They will sign or indorse simply 
to give strength to the paper and have nothing to 
do with its negotiability. The first of the parties 
is the surety. This party places his name on the 
paper to give it greater strength, and is to all in- 
tents and purposes a maker, or similar to one of the 
signers to a joint and several note. The party hold- 
ing the note, if he thinks he will have diffieulty in 
getting his money from the maker, may at once com- 
mence suit against the surety without even demand- 
ing payment from the real debtor, the maker, or even 
notifying the surety of his proposed action. 

One not a party to a note should be wary about 
putting his name on it as surety, and one about to 
receive a note should insist upon a good surety if 
any doubt exists in his mind of the finances or hon- 
esty of the maker. 

The second party to be taken up is the guarantor. 
This is different from suretyship in that the holder 
of the note must do everything in his power to col- 
fect from the maker before commencing any action 
against the guarantor. The surety usually desig- 
nates his responsibility thus: “John Smith, surety.” 
The guarantor thus: “I hereby guarantee the pay- 
ment of the within note. John Smith.” 

Surety may be clearly distinguished from guar- 
anty by the following: “It (suretyship) differs from 
guaranty in this, that suretyship is a primary obliga- 
tion to see that the debt is paid, while guaranty is a 
collateral undertaking, essential in the alternative, 
to pay the debt if the debtor does not.” “And ac- 
cordingly a surety may be sued as a promisor to pay 
the debt, while a guarantor must be sued specially 
on his contract.” 

There is another case where a person places his 
name upon the back of a note to give it greater se- 
curity. He is neither a surety nor a guarantor, 
but is called the “anomalous party.” Just what his 
relation to the contract is differs in different states. 
There are three principal rules governing the case 
in this country. Many states also have enacted 
special modifications to the general rule governing in 


those states. 
In New York such indorsement makes the party 


liable as indorser only. 
In Vermont, which is also the rule governing the 
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United States courts, the party is presumptively a 
maker, but evidence is admissible to prove the true 
situation of the parties. 

In Massachusetts, which is the most common rule, 
such party is held a maker, and the note is a joint 
and several note. 

‘To the ordinary reader these may seem but trifling 
differences, but to the real parties involved in the 
transaction there is a vast difference as to their 
liability. Let us see for a moment what some of the 


differences may be. 
Suppose when a note is due, the holder takes it to 


the maker and payment is refused, what then? If. 


he wishes he can have it protested, but this is not 
necessary, and is not much resorted to in the case of 
promissory notes. If he does not have the note pro- 
tested, he must notify the indorsers of the fact that 
at the proper time and in the proper place, present- 
ment and demand were made and payment was re- 
fused on a certain note made by (naming the maker) 
and indorsed by the party being notified; that the 
holder now looks to said indorser for the payment of 
the note according to the contract implied in every 
indorser’s signature. These notices must be mailed 
not less than twenty-four hours after the refusal of 
payment has been made. Should the holder fail to 
do these things properly, the indorser is discharged 
from liability if he suffer prejudice. Now the maker 
of a note is not entitled to such favors, and in a joint 
and several note if payment be demanded of one 
party and refused, suit may at once be commenced 
against the others without any notice. So it can 
readily be seen that the New York rule is easier on 
the anomalous party than the Vermont ahd United 
States rule, and that this latter rule is easier than 
the Massachusetts rule. Massachusetts, however, has 
passed a statute which says that such party shall 
have the benefit of notice as if he were an indorser. 

Where shall presentment and demand be made? 
If the maker lived out of the state when he made 
the note, presentment and demand must be at his 
home or place or business, wherever they may be. 

If, however, he has moved out of the state since 
the note was executed, it is only necessary to go to 
his last residence or place of business within the 
state. If he is a fugitive from justice or a criminal 
serving time, a call at his ‘last residence or stated 
place of business would be necessary. 

Usually men in business having notes, payable 
generally, that is, not at any designated spot, as 
“81 Union street,” or “at First National bank,” 
place them with some local bank for collection. 
The bank then sends a notice to the maker that it 
holds his note for collection, and requests him to call 
and pay it on the day of its expiration, which day is 
always named in the notice. If payment is refused, 
as has been said, notice must be sent to the indorsers. 

The holder can then sue any or all of them. If he 
sue his indorser and recover, such indorser can sue 
his predecessor, and soon. Whenever a note is paid, 
no receipt is needed, but the note itself should be 
taken and destroyed immediately. A maker whose 
signature was acquired by fraud cannot be held. 
Thus where a person supposed he was witnessing a 
paper and placed his name on it, but in reality was 
signing a note, the note was void because he never 
intended to sign it. If, however, a person should 
make a note and lose it, or leave it in some public 
place, and it should be stolen and should get into 
the hands of an innocent purchaser for value, the 
maker would be responsible for the payment of it. 
The rule is strictly that a note does not operate un- 
til delivery, or until the maker handed it over in the 
usual course of business, but in a case of negligence 


the law has a maxim that where one of two innocent 
persons must suffer, he who gives occasion for the 
loss must suffer. 

A person may be coerced and give his note and 
between the original parties it will be void, but in the 
hands of a, bona fide purchaser for value it will be 
valid. 

A note dated on a week day, but delivered on Sun- 
day, would be void in the hands of all who knew of 
the transaction, but not so in the hands of one who 
did not know it and had no means of knowing it. 
A note dated Sunday, however, is notice in every 


body’s hands, and absolutely void, as everybody has 
sufficient notice on the face of it. 

Next to the check, the note is the most common 
form of commercial paper. It enters all classes of 
society, and is a part of all kinds of business. In a 
very few states the passage of the paper extinguishes 
the debt so that the remedy must be on the note 
alone, and not on the original transaction; but in by - 
far the greater number of states it is only evidence 
of a debt, and if the payment were refused the maker 
could still be held under a common law contract. 
The great advantage of the note is that the holder 
not only has the maker to whom he can look for pay. 
ment, but also every indorser through whose hands 
it has passed. For nearly three hundred years the 


note has been a factor in litigation, having special 
properties not common to other contracts. 


In its 
general form and use it still remains about the same 
as when first recognized. True, it has been some- 
what modified, as by the elimination of days of 
grace in some states, but for the most part if still 
performs the same functions that it did in the early 
days of Anne, and many of the laws governing it 


Because he never turned his back to De-foe. 

When did Mollie Biliott Seawell? 

When she heard Charles Dudley Warn-’er. 

Where did Captain Frederick Marry-at? 

At the El'en Olney Kirk. 

When was Lawrence Sterne? 

When he found Bill Nye. 

Where did H. Cabot Lodge? 

In a Dry-den. 

For what did Eugene Sue? 

For one of Samuel Smiles. 

Why do we not laugh at R. D. Black-more? 

Because we find John Greenleaf W(h)ittier. 

Why did Miss Mu-loch up the silver? 

Because she saw Flora Annie Steele. 

When did Victor’s mother urge him to become a 
tailor? 

When she said, 


“Victor, Hugo and help John W. 
Drap-’er.’’—Life. 


THE GREAT NILE DAM. 


A great engineering feat greets the twentieth century 
iu a dam more than a mile long across one of the larg- 
est rivers of the world—the river Nile. 

From the ages of the dynasties of the shepherd kings 


take their origin from decisions upon it when it was 
in its youthful days. 


and Pharaohs, a “low Nile” or a “high Nile” has 
meant dearth or plenty in Egypt. In proportion as the 
river spread its fertilizing waters in flood time along 
its bank the crops of the season were assured. If for 
one or more years in succession its volume fell short, 
famine stared the people in the face. 

Imperial Rome depended largely on the granaries of 
Egypt for the daily bread of her populace, but in her 
great constructive days she failed to insure the con- 
stancy in the supplies in grain and other products of 
Egypt’s soil which is confidently anticipated by the ap- 
proaching regulation of the rise and fall of the ancient 
river. 

Just two years have passed since the foundation stone 
of the great Nile dam at Assouan was laid. It was 
bedded on a high portion of solid rock, and was placed 
by the Duke of Connaught. Across the river, a mue 
broad there, the massive wall has been steadily built up 
‘ of ashlar granite, welding together the roeks which form 
the dangerous first cataract. The length of the dam is 
about 6,000 feet. Its length had to be designed to hold 
in reserve for purposes of irrigation a great mass of 
water. 

When the river is in flood its waters will gush through 
the massive sluice gates. In the autumn months the 


LITERARY CONUNDRUMS. 
When does Mary Mapes Dodge? 
When Thomas W. Knox. 
What did Charles Reade? 
Whatever he saw Mabel Osgood Wright. 
What made Virg-il? 
Having to Pla-to small audiences. 
When is it that John Burroughs? 
When he hears Edward Everett Hale. 
Who gave Thomas Paine? 
Hamilton Wright, Mabie. 
What is it that John Kendrick Bangs? 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
What made Winston Church-ill? 
Sating what he saw John Bsten Cooke. 
What was it that Bulwer Lytton? 
De-land. 
What victory did Agas-siz? 
He saw Charles Dar-win. 
Why did Charles Dar-win? 


SOME INTERESTING TEXT-BOOKS 


John Fiske’s History of the United States for Schools 
With Topical Antlyses, Suggestive Questions, and Directions for Teachers 
By Frank A. HILLt, Litt. D., formerly Head Master of the English High School, Cambri¢ge, Mass. 


Fiske’s History of the United States contains 230 illustrations (including Maps not colored), 5 full age col- 
ored Maps, and 2 double-page colored Maps. Crown 8vo, half leather, xxi. + 573 pages; $1.00, an reo 


John Fiske’s Civil Government in the United States 
Considered with Some Reference to its Origins 


With Questions on the Text by FRANK A. HILL, formerly Head Master of the English High School ‘am- 
bridge, Mass., and Bibliographical Notes by Mr. Crown 8vo, 390 pages 00, 


A History of England for Schools and Academies 
By J. N. Lanneb, editor of “ History for Ready Reference and Topical Reading.” Crown 8vo:; 
net, postpaid. 


England’s Story: A History for Grammar and High Schools 
By Eva Marcu Tappan, Ph. D., head of the English Department, English High School, Worcester, Mass. 


With Summaries and Genealogies, and with more than too illustrations and Maps. Crown 8vo :; 85 cents, | 
net, postpaid. 


Masterpieces of American Literature 

From the writings of Frevclin, (-vias, Bryait,. Webster, Everett, Longfellow, Hawthorne, Whittier, Emerson 
Holmes, Lowell, Thoreau, and O'Reilly. With Biographical Sketches, Notes, and Portraits. Crown 8vo. 
47° pages; $1 00, net, postpaid. 


Masterpieces of British ‘Literature 
A Companion Volume to Masterpieces of American Literature.” 


From the writings of Ruskin, Macaulay, Brown, Tennyson, Dickens, Wordsworth, Burns, Lamb, Coleri 
Cowper, Gray, Goldsmith, Addison and Steele, Milton, and Bacon. With Biographical Sketches whet and 
Portraits. Crown 8vo, 480 pages ; $1 00, net, postpaid. dy | 


Descriptive circulars of the books mentioned above will be sent on application. 
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sluice gates will be closed until the reservoir thus 
rormed is full and ready to be distributed by canals over 
‘he agricultural lands on each sfde. When the water is 
most wanted (in August and April) for the crops of corn, 
-ugar, cotton, and rice, the supply in the lower river will 
be increased from the reservoir, and a fairly even sup- 
vly of water will be afforded throughout the year. A 
canal with numerous locks is to be constructed to give 
jassage to the Nile steamers and other traffic. 

Commercially the value of the dam to Egypt in the 
future can hardly be estimated. Its immediate effect, 
according to the Egyptian government’s engineer, will 
be to bring under cultivation 600,000 additional acres of 
jand. This is in addition to putting certain districts 
and levels beyond the ordinary risks of flood and 
drought. An area of 5,000,000 acres, now in fair cultiva- 
‘ion, Will be converted to land of the greatest efficiency 
in crop-producing qualities. Over the whole area Sir 
William Garstin, the secretary of state of public works, 
velieves the value of the summer crops will be increased 
by as much as $30 per acre, Egypt's resources for grow- 
ing corn and cotton will thus be immensely enhanced, 
and are likely to bring her forward as a competitor in 
the world’s markets. 

From the engineering point of view, the stupendous 
nature of the undertaking will be realized from the effect 
it will have of creating practically a .axe of 144 miles 
long, impounding more than 1,000,000,000 tons of water. 
‘t is broad enough for a carriage road to run along its 
Lop. 

Nowhere else im the Nile valley, says Sir Benjamin 
Baker, who has carried out the work, were to be found 
advantages of site, sound rock, numerous islands, and 
shallows in which to work. The openings of the sluices 
are to be lined with cast iron one and a half inches 
thick, so as to effectually guard against the destruction 
from the constant impact of large voiumes of water at 
high velocity. The width of the dam at the base has 
been made such that the pressure on the solid granite 
masonry will be less than that on any of the other great 
dams of the world. 

The cost of the dam has been $10,000,000; but the fer- 
tility of the land of the Nile will be increased by many 
imes such a sum. 

Lower down the storied stream there stand reminders 
of an earlier engineering feat that have interested men 
for ages—-the great pyramids. Without undervaluing in 
the slightest the constructive skill that built these 
mighty piles, yet it must be said that the Nile dam 
greatly surpasses them in interest for our age. The 
pyramids were giant tombs in which to lay away dead 
Pharaohs; but the great dam is to make vast areas fer- 
tile that naturally are barren, and to make surer to the 
popr fellaheen of Egypt the coming of their daily bread. 


THE GROWTH OF THE EMPIRE STATE. 


In point of population, New York state is at the nead 
of all the states of the union, according to the census of 
1900. She reached this primacy at the fourth census,—— 
that of 1820,—and has held that proud position ever 
since. Her population has advanced to 7,268,012, an in- 
crease for the past ten years of 1,270,159. The twelfth 
census gives the population of the union as 76,000,000, 
so nearly one-tenth of the American people are within 
the borders of the empire state. And yet there is ample 
recom for more. 

It is interesting to see how New York has gradually 
. scaled the rounds of the ladder on the way to her pres- 
ent pre-eminence. The subjoined table will make her 
advancement plain:— 


Year. Population, Increase. 


But the empire state is not alone renowned for her 
iumbers, It is a state with capacious waterfronts on 
the Great lakes and the ocean, with magnificent rail- 
ways that have the largest share of the carrying trade, 
with vast areas of fertile farming land and great 
orchards, with mountain ranges full of natural wildness 
und beauty, and with teeming cities, in one of which is 
coneentrated the greatest wealth of any of the world 
centres. It is not, then, to be wondered at that the poli- 
ticlans have come to regard the empire state as pivotal 
in a national election, and seek a place under the mantle 
of her influence. In matters financial, commercial, and 
political she has a mighty moulding foree upon all the 
other sections of the union, in which she holds so con- 


spicuous and so influential a place. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 

TWO-BOOK COURSE IN ENGLISH. By Mary F. nyde, 
Boston: D. C, Heath & Co. Prices, 35 and 60 cents. 
In two books, covering a complete course, Miss Hyde 

has arranged a course of technical grammar. that, at the 
same time, makes such grammar the constructive from 
of the English language. The first book is to begin 
when the pupil begins to write and study English tech- 
nically; that is, in the sentence form. The method of 
both books is sentence construction. In the first thir is 
the direct sentence forms, and the places which the parts 
of speech take in the sentence. In the second book the 
sentence form is studied in its variable phases, its com- 
plex and intricate development, its literary uses. 

The second book carries the work into the high school: 
grades. The aim of the entire course, as ever in Miss 
H.-de’s work, is to encourage the pupil’s own thoughr. 
and teach him how to best express it* For this Miss 
Hyde uses literary models from the first. At the same 
time, she has made the technical feature strong, in orJer 
that technical English shall prepare the way for the be- 
ginning of other languages which now vome into the 
elementary school programs. She has certainly coim- 
bined in a very rare way directness, conciseness, and in- 
terest, so that even technical grammar is no longer : 
co!l'ection of bones out of which a living man is to be 
ccLstructed somehow, but a vital, speaking, personal 
study from the beginning. 
book the student is ready for the study of the literary 
character of selections, and so prepared for rhetoric. 


INTRODUCTION TO ZOOLOGY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
AND ACADEMIES. By N. A. Harvey, Chicago Nor- 
— School. Western Publishing House, Cloth. 
208 pp. 

This is a charming presentation of the study of ani- 
mals. It is an admirable and representative selection of 
animals to be taught, the treatment of each is clear and 
adeqnate, and the arrangement of the matter satisfac- 
tory. 

MOTHS AND BUTTERFLIES. By Mary C. Dickerson, 
Rhode Island Normal School. (200 photographs from 
life.) Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. Dluminated cloth 
cover. 344 .pp. Price, $2.50. 

The Rhode Island normal school has secured some 
eminently scholarly teachers, who have given the world 
some of the best schcolbooks of the day. The normal 
schools have often come under criticism as a whole be- 
cause they have produced so few notable text-books, 
The normal schools should theoretically provide the ele- 
mentary text-bcoks of the country. If their methods 
are those taught, their books should be those in use, has 
been a popular argument, and of late men like Dr. Milne 
of Albany and Dr. Lyte of Millersville have acted on 
that theory, and now the Rhode Island normal school 
is demonstrating the fact that the rank and file of the 
normal teachers can produce the most attractive and 
worthy of text-books. 

Rarely has a text-book come from the press that is so 
valuable in teaching natural science, that is so beauti- 
ful, so true to life, and so suggestive to teachers and stu- 
dents. I know of no way to adequately describe the 
beauty, science, and value of the book, but if you have 
oceasion to teach or study moths and butterflies, do not 
fail to see this book, 

A JOLLY CAT TALE. By Amy Brooks. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. Price, $1.00. 

This is a charming story of a bright cat family who 
desire to be “like folks,” but, after several adventures, 
sensibly decide to live their own natural lives. 

The iilustrations are excellent, and the book is gotten 
up in a very attractive manner. It is just the story for 
little people. 

IN THE MISTY REALM OF FABLE. By Emma Rob- 
inson Kleckner. Chicago: A. Flanagan. Beautifully 
illustrated. Cloth. 140 pp. 

This is a delightful presentation of myths, fables, and 
fairy tales. The selections are wise and safe, the writ- 
ing is charming, and always from the standpoint of the 
child. Happy the child who can follow this author in 
the realm of fable. 

CLARISSA. By Samuel Richardson. Condensed by C. 
H. Jones. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Mr. Jones has edited Richardson’s “History of Clarissa 
Harlowe,” so that: it can be read not only safely, but 
pleasantly,-by young people, as well as their elders. Mr. 
Jones’ editing is chiefly in condensation of tne text, by 
eliminating superfluous and objectionable matter, and 
yet giving us Richardson, the idol of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, in propria persona, 


THE RATIONAL SPELLER. Words Classified Upon 
the Basis of Similarity of Form and Sound, and Ar- 
ranged by Grades. By Frank J. Diamond. New. York: 
The Macmillan Company. Cloth.. 230 pp. Price, 24 
cents. 

Here is another very new and ingenious spelling book. 
It needs to be seen to be appreciated, and it will be ap- 
preciated when it is seen. It is a clear classification of 
words by their sounds, it will insure a critical analyzing 
of words in thought according as they are pronounced. 
One must think of words as they are written, and when 
ene does so think of words, he can write them correctly. 
Mr. Diamond seems to have grappled with the spelling 
problem wisely and well. It is a new method in its 
working out. If it works out as well as }t looks, and [| 
think it will, then it will be quite revolutionary in its 
effects. 

THE SECOND SCHOOL YEAR. By Henrietta M. Lil- 
icy. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. Price, $1.00. 
How many a teacher, professionally trained, with 

vears of experience, wishes for something that would 

give her a syllabus of the new, fresh thought of school 
work that each year brings, and in a systematic way 


By the end of the second ' 


that will show her at once how she can adjust it to her 
own routine. And how many a teacher, professionally 
trained, or not professionally trained, begins her ex- 
perience in a new school or a new grade with the wish 


for an outline that would mark out a straight course be- 


fore her. To meet a need like this, the training teachers 
of the state normal school of California, Pa., have in 
preparation a consecutive course for the eight successive 
school years of the graded course before the high school. 
The preparation of this course is to make a plan for 
their cwn student teachers that would systematize their 
work from week to week, from month to month. In that 
way each year would be truly a broadening of the child’s 
experience from his very beginnings, and a development 
all ‘the way. 

“The Second School Year” takes up the work at the 
point where “The First School Year’: dropped it. There 
is first the conspectus, outlining the work in nature 
study, literature and history, number, language, the arts. 
This outline correlates the work under the various head- 
ings, and follows the suggestions of the seasons, the his- 
torical days, and whatever in the course of nature or of 
human events will arise to interest the child. 

Then for each month the work is taken up in detail, 
for each department, with just the suggestions that 
teachers want of what to do and how to do it. It is such 
a course as will help the original teacher to work out 
her own ideas the better for knowing just where to turn 
for her resources. And to the teacher who is not fertile 
in resources it will be a real boon, for it shows her how 
to seek and where to find new ideas for her work. Of 
the remainder of the series, ‘The Seventh School Year” 
is already published; the others are in preparation, 


LINCOLN IN STORY. The Life of Lincoln Told in 
Authenticated Anecdotes. Edited by Silas G. Pratt. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co, Cloth. 224 pp. 

This is an irresistibly interesting book, one uninter- 
rupted series of matchless stories from the life of the 
most remarkable of Americans. Starting from early 
childhood, the stories follow each other like a biograph, 
real life being lived while you read. It is the ideal way 
for a child to come to know the spirit and character of 
Abraham Lincoln, 


LIFE BEYOND THE GRAVE. By Rev. H. S. Hoffman, 
D. D. 1122 Chestnut street, Philadelphia: The Union 
Press, Cloth. 311 pp. Price, $1.00. 

The immortality of the soul, a subject invested with 
such deep and abiding interest, is treated very thor- 
oughly in the several chapters of this volume. The na- 
ture of the future life occupies considerable space. The 
author adduces from nature, reason, and human experi- 
ence arguments for the future life. The language is 
vivid, and in no manner abstruse. Light has been 
sought by the author from various sources that tend to 
solve the mystery of death. 

LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By George A. 
Mirick. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
140 pp. 

This is a genuinely teachable book. In its prepara- 
tion grammar schoo! principals in New Haven and Cam- 
bridge, two grade teachers, and a superintendent of 
schools have been interested. The book separates the 
work to be done by the pupils from that to be done by 
the teacher, thus avoiding dissipating energy. The ex- 
ercises are classified with scrupulous care, each prin- 
ciple is illustrated, while the exercises and illustrations 
are sufficiently varied to create and sustain interest for 
both teacher and pupils. 

The author puts the case clearly when he says that 
the fundamental purpose is not the acquisition of gram- 
matical knowledge, but the training of the mind to dea’ 
with grammatical problems. The book is written from 
the standpoint of the mental activities of the student. 
Observation, comparison, judgment, and expression are 
the activities utilized to train in skill in the solution of 
grammatical problems. 

The book is altogether new in its plan and arrange- 
ment, is delightfully fresh and bright in its methods, and 
the materials for the use of teacher and pupil are 
abundant. 

When some one told the eminent Jeremiah Mason 
that the young man Daniel Webster was quite unusual, 
he smiled and said, “I have often heard that said of 
young lawyers,” but before he was through with his 
first court encounter with the young man, he had ceased 
to smile 

So this book is unusual and may establish a new rec- 
ord in the pace of grammar teaching. I think it will, 
and yet we must confess that we have thought the same 
of some other books. If, however, this book gets the 
results that its appearance indicates, tn... will indeed 
set a new pace, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“The Lion’s Whelp.” By Amelia E, Barr. 
York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 

* How to Make Baskets.” By Mary White. 
York: Doubleday, Page, & Co, 

“ Row’s Geometric Exercises in Paper Folding.” Edited by W. W. 
Reman and D. E. Smith. Price, $1.00. Chicago: Open Court Pub- 
lishing Company. 

**Talks with Great Workers.’”’ By Orison Marden. Price, $1.50. 
—“ Practical or Ideal.” By J.M. Taylor. Price, 35 cents.——* The 
Greatness of Patience.” By A. T, Hadley. Price, 35 cents. —“ Little 
Cave-Dwellers.” By E. F, Pratt. Price, 35 cents.—* Little Dick’s 
Son.” Bv Kate Gannett Wella. Price, 35 cents.—‘The Flatiron 
and the Red Cloak.” By A. M. Diaz. Price. 35 cents. —‘“ Little 
Skv-High.” Ry Hezekiah Butterworth. Price, 35 cents.—‘ How 
Dexter Paid His Way.” By H. N. Clark. Price.35 cents.——‘ Marcia 
and the Major.” By J. L Harbour. Price, 35 cents,——‘'The Chil- 
dren of the Valley.” By H.S. Spofford. Price, 35 cents. — ‘In the 
Poverty Year.” By Marian Douglas. Price, 35 cents. New York: 
T. Y. Crowell & Co 

“The Roy’s Odyssey.” Ry Walter C. Perry.——‘‘ The Renefac- 
tress.”’—An Introduction to Paychology. By Mary Whiton Calkins. 
Price, $4.00. New York: The Macmillan Company 

“The Arno'd Primer.”’ By Sarah L. Arnold. New York: Silver, 
Burdett, & Co 

‘The Dream of My Youth.” By E. P. Tenney. Boston: Lothrop 
Publishing Comrany, 

“Teddy, Her Danghter’’ Ry Anna Chapin Ray. Price, $1 20.— 
« New England Legends and Folk Lore,” By Samuel Adams Drake, 
Boston: Little, Brown, & Co, 


Price, $1.50, New 
Price, $1.00. New 
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.A Wholesome Tonic 


Acid 
Phosphate 


Taken when you are tired and 
completely worn out, can’t sleep, 
and have no appetite, it imparts 
new life and vigor to both brain 
and body by supplying the need- 
ed tonic and nerve food. 


A Tonic for Debilitated 
Men and Women. 


Genuine bears name “‘ HORSFORD’s”’ on label. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and. compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 25: Hampden County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Springfield. 
October 25: Franklin County (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ Association, Greenfield. 
October 25 Plymouth County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Whitman. 
October 25: Middlesex County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Tremont temple, 
Boston. 
October 25-26: Southeastern Ohio Teach- 
ers’ Association, Jackson. 
October 25-26: Northern Illinois Teach- 
ers’ Association, Elgin. 
October 26: Southwestern Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, Hamilton. 
October 31-November 2: Rhode Island In- 
stitute of Instruction, Providence. 
October 31-November 1-2: Southwestern 
Iowa Teachers’ Association, Council Bluffs. 
November 1: Hampshire County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Northampton, 
November 1: Essex County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Lawrence. 
November °8-9: Central Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, Cincinnati. 
November 9%: Bristol County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Taunton. 
November 15: New England Superin- 
tendents’ Association, Latin school, Boston. 
November 21-22-23: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Burlington. 
November 29-30: Eastern Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, Zanesville. 
November 29-30: Northwestern Ohio 
Teachers’ Association, Toledo. 
November 25-27: Oregon State Teachers’ 
Association, Eastern Division, Pendleton. 
Thanksgiving week: Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Association, Worcester. 
November 28-29-30: The South Central 
Missouri Teachers’ Association, Moun- 
tain Grove; W. H. Lynch, president. 
November 29-30: Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland. 
December 26-27: Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield. 
December 26-28: Maine Pedagogical So- 
ciety, Augusta. 
December 26-28: Colorado State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Denver. 
December 26-28: Michigan State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Grand Rapids. 
December 26-28: Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee. 
December 26: Florida State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Ocala. 
December 26-29: Southern Educational] 
Association, Columbia, S. C. 
December 27: Texas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Waco. 
Christmas week: South Dakota State 
Teachers’ Association, Madison. 
Christmas week: Associated Academic 
Principals, Syracuse, Y, 


Christmas week: Maine State Teachers’ 
Association. 

Christmas week: Idaho State Teachers’ 
Association, Moscow. 

Christmas week: Indiana State ‘Teachers’ 
Association, Indianapolis. 

Christmas week: Missouri State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Kansas City. 

Christmas week: Montana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Helena, 

Christmas week: Ohio State Association 
of School Examiners, Columbus. 

Christmas week: Washington 
Teachers’ Association, Everett. 

Christmas week: Ohio State Association 
of Township Superintendents, Columbus. 

December 30-January 3: CaliforniaTeachers 
Association, Pacific Grove. 

December 3l-January 3: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln. 


State 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


Nathan Smith, formerly principal of the 
academy at Lincoln, is now principal of 
the Orono high school. He is assisted by 
Miss Gertrude Frazier. 

At a special meeting held at Foxcroft 
Academy on the occasion of the Teachers’ 
Association session, an association of 
county superintendents was formed, with 
Miss Clara Pullen of Monson, president, 
and Miss Mary A. Averill of Foxcroft, 
secretary. Eleven towns were repre- 
sented by school superintendents. 

At a business meeting held during the 
meeting of the Piscataquis Teachers’ As- 
sociation October 10-11, the following offi- 
cers were chosen for the ensuing year: 
President, Principal L. K. Lee, Foxcroft; 
vice-presidents, Henry S. Towne, Bast 
Dover, Principal B. M. Clough, Brown- 


ville; treasurer, Miss Bertha Steward, 
Monson; secretary, Miss Jane Jones, 
Milo; executive committee, Principal L. 


L. Newton, Greenville, Miss Mary Averill, 
Foxcroft, Superintendent Wallace Cleaves, 
Sangerville. 

October 25-26 a meeting of the Maine 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools will be held at Augusta. This as- 
sociation was organized only a year ago, 
when President Hyde of Bowdoin called 
together representatives from the differ- 
ent colleges in the state to discuss the ad- 
visability of forming such an association. 
The plan was endorsed, and at the first 
meeting held in Augusta sixty-two repre- 
sentatives of Maine educational institu- 
tions were present. The object, as was 
pointed out, is to give the colleges and 
preparatory schools of the state an oppor- 
tunity to take mutual counsel, and, in in- 
stances where it may be deemed wise, to 
initiate action on all matters affecting 
their common welfare. The organization 
promises to be an important one in Maine 
pedagogical circles. 

At the annual convention of the Lin- 
coln County Educational Association, held 
in Waldoboro, officers were elected as fol- 
lows: President, H. H. Chamberlain, 
Round Pond; vice-presidents, J. A. Tuttle, 
Boothbay Harbor, W. F. Merrill, Wiscas- 
set, A. S. Libby, Waldoboro, W. K. Hil- 
ton, Damariscotta; executive committee, 
C. W. Bessey, Jefferson, Miss Lois Thomp- 
son, Bristol, Miss Grace B. Chapman, 
Waldoboro, Miss Minnie A. Dow, White- 
field, Miss Mary E. Hilton, Damariscotta, 
Miss Ethel Whitehouse, Newcastle, Miss 
Annie Adams, Edgecomb, Miss Mary 
Carlyle, Boothbay Harbor. The exercises 
were of a high character. Superintendent 
Stetson’s address on “Art” and his open- 
ings of the query box were excellent. The 
address of Principal Thompson of South 
China Academy was very interesting and 


THE POISE 


Of a woman in perfect health attracts 
the eye at once. Such a woman is all 
too rarely seen. The most of women 
bear scars of suffering on their faces 
which no smiles 
can hide, and 
often in their very 
carriage betray 
the womanly 
weakness whic 

oppresses them. 

There can be no 

fect health for 
he woman who 
suffers from dis- 
ease of the delicate 
womanly organ- 
ism. Her general 
health is so inti- 
mately related to 
the local health of 
the womanly or- 
gans that these 
must be cured be- 
fore the general 
health can be 
established. 

Dr. Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescription 
makes weak women strong and sick 
women well. It cures womanly dis- 
orders and diseases; brightens the dull 
eye, rounds out the hollow cheek and 
gives strength for wifely duties and 
maternal cares. 


* My health is the best now that it has been 
for four years,” writes Mrs. Phebe Morris, of Ira, 
i ig od Co., N. ¥., Box 52. “I have taken but 
two bottles of your medicine, ‘Favorite Pre- 
scription’ and ‘Golden Medical Discovery.’ 
These medicines have done me more good than 
all that I have ever taken before. I couldn't do 
my work only about half the time, and now I 
can work all, the time for a family of four. 
Before I took your medicines I was sick in 
nearly half the time. My advice to all who are 
troubled with female weakness is to take Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription and,‘ Golden Med- 
ical Discovery ’—the most wonderful medicines 
in the world.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser is sent /ree on receipt of 21 one- 
cent stamps to pay expense of mailing 
only. Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


instructive. Arthur S. Libby read a paper 
on “Questioning in School Work,” which 
received many compliments. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
MANCHESTER. The forty-eighth an- 
nual meeting of the New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association was held in the 
high school building Friday and Saturday, 
October 18 and 19. The attendance was 
the largest in the history of the associa- 


tion. 
VERMONT. 


The executive committee of the State 
Teachers’ Association has issued the fol- 
lowing circular: Owing to the fact that 
there are a number of cases of smallpox 
in Burlington, and that it has seemed best 
to the school authorities, as a precaution- 
ary measure, to close the public schools 
until October 28, it is’ believed to be a 
wise plan to postpone the Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association meeting until No- 
vember 21, 22, and 23. The disease is con- 
fined to a limited section of the city, is 
now well under control, and there is no 
reason for apprehension. At the same 
time, especially as it is possible to pre- 
sent the program as originally planned, 
with the same speakers, the executive 
committee deems it for the interest of all 
concerned to thus postpone the meeting. 
It is hoped the postponement will whet 
the appetites for the feast prepared, and 
that the teachers of the state will rally to 


Emil 


THE THOMAS 
Normal Training School 


For Public School Music, Drawing, and Physical Culture Teachers. 


Prepares Supervisors and other teachers of these 
branches for their work. The finest school of its 
kind in the country. 


CORRESPONDENCE DEPARTMENT. 
Public School Music 
Public School Drawing | tained fine positions. 
Gaynor System of Piano Study for Children 


Graduates of these 
departments have ob- 


Leibling System of Advanced 


Piano Study 


These Systems can positively be obtained only of this School. 
Write for circulars and further information to 


550 Woovwarp Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 


EMMA A. THOMAS, Director, 
or LOUIS K. THOMAS, Sec’y, 


the convention of the later dates in large 
numbers. 
- MASSACHUSETTS. 

CAMBRIDGE. At a late meeting of the 
Cambridge school committee the resigna- 
tion of Professor Taussig as a member of 
the board was received. His resignation 
was accepted. 

ADAMS. Aibout 200 local people at- 
tended the reception by the Adams Teach-. 
ers’ Association to Mr. and Mrs. Bagnall 
in the new Barrett hotel October 15. Mr. 
Bagnall is the new school superintendent, 
and it was a fitting way to introduce the 
couple to townspeople. From 8.30 until 
after 10 o’clock the -reception lasted, and 
the guests as they arrived were met by a 
committee composed of Principals Hull 
and Smith and the Misses Nellie EB. Mc- 
Nulty and Susan Whipple. The guests 
passed through the parlor into the din- 
ing-room, where Mr. and Mrs. Bagnall and 
Fletcher Carpenter, the new drawing 
master, were introduced by President 
Arnold of the association. Refreshments 
were served, and songs by Maurice Phil- 
lips, of North Adams, Thomas Carne, and 
Miss Maud Tinker were sung. Henry 
Brodeur played a cornet solo, with piano 
accompaniment by Miss Nellie Ryan. 
Miss McNulty was pianist. 

QUINCY. The Quincy Mansion school, 
Horace M. Willard, principal, has a beau- 
tiful new building, “The Canterbury,” 
which was appropriately dedicated on Oc- 
tober 19, with an address by Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore. This is one of the most at- 
tractive and worthy girls’ schools in all 
the land. 

SPENCER. Miss Ella A. Taylor of the 
teaching staff of the Spencer public 
sthools has tendered her resignation. 
Miss Taylor has been connected with the 
schools of Spencer more than seventeen 
years, and during that time has performed 
every duty faithfully. Miss Taylor leaves 
her present position to accept a more lu- 
crative position in the schools of Hamp- 
ton, Va. 

SPRINGFIELD. The first meeting of 
the season of the School Superintendents’ 
Round Table will be held at the Cooley 
house November 2. The subject will be: 


‘The Relation of the Superintendents to 


the Community.” The discussion will be 
opened by Principal C. A. Brodeur of the 
Westfield normal school, State Agent G. 
T. Fletcher of Northampton, and Superin- 
tendent Louis P. Nash of Holyoke. 


CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD. The attendance at the 
State Teachers’ Convention, held here Oc- 
tober 18, was large, there being from 1,200 
to 1,500 teachers present. The opening 
session was held in Foot Guard hall, when 
the address was made by Dr. Arnold 
Tompkins of Chicago on “Altruism as a 
Law of Education.” The temperance sec- 
ticn was in charge of Superintendent W. 
Bb. Ferguson of Middletown. Professor 
Conn of Wesleyan University and Dr. J. 
W. Seaver of Yale discussed the question 
of temperance physiology. The geog- 
raphy section met in the hall of the Sec- 
ond North school, where about 500 teach- 
ers were present. Principal Morrill of 
New Haven opened the discussion. The 
section on reading met at the Park 
church, as did later that on history in the 
public schools. Principal Charles H. 
Keyes of the South school was the princi- 
pal speaker at the Brown school concern- 
ing kindergarten interests during the 
forenoon. In the afternoon Professor 
Gulick of New York continued the discus- 
sion along that line. The section was 
well attended. R. L. Zing of Unionville 
was in charge of the intermediate section, 
that met at the High-street school. Prin- 
cipals Gordy and Keyes and Miss Sarah 
J. Walter of Willimantic were the 
speakers. “‘Good Morals and Fine Man- 
ners” was the subject of Principal Keyes’ 
remarks. Drawing in the country 
schools was discussed by Celeste E. Bush 
of East Lyme. The final meeting of the 
day was held in the high school at 4.15, 
when the following officers were elected: 
President, F. A. Brackett, Hartford; first 
vice-president, C. N. Jennings, New Lon- 
don; second vice-president, Professor 
William Brice, Bridgeport; corresponding 
secretary, Samuel P. Willard, Colchester; 
recording secretary, T. H. Patterson, Bris- 
tol; treasurer, W. F. Nichols, New Haven; 
auditcr, J. G. Lewis, New Haven; execu- 
tive committee, W. Cookingham, Bris- 
tol, Sarah J. Walter, Willimantic, F. H. 
Beede, New Haven; finance committee, W. 
C. Foote, South Norwalk, V. A. Verplanck, 
South Manchester, N. L. Bishop, Norwich. 

The teachers for the present year in the 
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town of Sprague are: Hanover, Bila 
Elderkin, Miss Lathrop; Baltic, Annie 
Welch, Lila Baldwin; Lovett’s Crossing, 
Jessie Carpenter; Pautipaug Hill, Btta 
Griswold; Versailles, William G. Tarbox, 
principal, Augusta Learned, assistant, 
Edith Richards, intermediate,+ Mabelle 
Service, primary. 

The Norwich Principals’ Club met at the 
Broadway schoolhouse October 12 for re- 
organization. The officers eleeted for the 
coming year were: President, Claude C. 
Russell; vice-president, James McGroty; 
secretary and treasurer, William G. Tar- 
pox. The club voted to adopt for study 
and discussion “The Art of Study,” by Dr. 
Hinsdale, and the syllabus prepared by 
the Barnard Club school of child study, 
There was an informal discussion of the 
results of teaching temperance physiology 
in the public schools. The club will ar- 
range for a series of educational meetings. 


NEW BRITAIN. George A. Goulding, 
who has been in charge of the Greek de- 
partment at the high school, has resigned, 
to accept a similar position in Worcester, 
Mass. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


ROCHESTER. An action to determine 
whether, under the state constitution, 
public school moneys can be devoted to 
the payment of teachers in Roman 
Catholic orphan asylums, has just been 
placed on trial before Justice Dunwell in 
the supreme court, James Sargent, a 
citizen, is plaintiff in the action, the de- 
fendant being the board of education of 
the city of Rochester. The action is 
brought to prevent the payment of public 
funds to four nuns who teach at the St. 
Mary’s orphan boys’ asylum, an institu- 
tion controlled by the Roman Catholic 
church. Last spring Sargent asked for 
an injunction restraining the payment of 
the salaries pending this action, but the 
application was denied by Justice Rich 
on June 21. Corporation Counsel French, 
who represents the board, said that the 
defense would show that aid to such in- 
stitutions is not prohibited by statute, 
Said asylum is an orphan asylum in fact, 
and is therefore entitled to aid from the 
public funds, the matter of education be- 
ing a mere incident of the other work of 
the institution. James M. B. O’Grady, 
the attorney representing Bishop. mc- 
Quaid of this bishopric. called attentio. 
to the section of the state constitution 
(Section 4 of Article 9) under which the 
action is brought, showing that it forbids 
school money to be devoted to schools 
where denominational doctrines are 
taught, and stated that the defense is 
based on Section 14, Article 8, of the con- 
stitution, in which orphan asylums are 
specifically exempted from the operations 
of Article 9. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE. The new 
year starts in remarkably well. Dr. J. E. 
Russell is recognized as one of the ablest 
men in the country, and his lectures at 
the University of California and his ad- 
dress at Detroit added materially to his 
reputation. The institution has two of 
New England’s popular men in Samuel T. 
Dutton and Frank A. Parsons, who are 
doing exceedingly well. There are now 
about 52,000 school children in New York 
City who are allowed to stay only half a 
day at school, because the schools are 
overcrowded. The average increase in the 
number of children of school age in the 
city is about 28,000. While there will pe 
additional room for 25,000 more children 
in the schools next year, there will be 
28,000 more children demanding room in 
the schools. This means that 3,000 chil- 
dren would be kept out altogether if they 
were not placed in half-time classes. ‘Il'o 


give the 3,000 children half a day at. 


school, however, means that 3,000 other 
school children will be kept out half a 
day. The number of half-day children 
will, therefore, be increased 6,000, and 
there will be 58,000 children without full 
school facilities—New York Tribune. 


INVESTMENT FOR TRAVEL. 


For thirty days the offer is made to 
teachers of one share of stock at $50 
(par value, $100) in a tourist company 
of established reputation, with the 
agreement that fifty dollars will be de- 
ducted from the cost of any one trip 
through Europe with said company 
that a teacher may wish to take at any 
time during the next tive years. 

Apply at once to 


Mrs. M. D. FRrAzAr, 
72 Globe Building, Boston, Mass, 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 


Superintendent C, C. Miller of Lima, 
who has been appointed to the state board 


- of examiners, which is the highest educa- 


tional honor next to that of state commis- 
sioner, is a native of Baltimore, O. (No- 
vember 26, 1856), began teaching at six- 
teen, graduated from the Ohio State Uni- 
versity (1883), was superintendent at 
Sandusky, state commissioner (1890-’92), 
superintendent of Hamilton (1892-95), 
and superintendent of Lima since 1895. 
Mr. Miller is one of the most in demand 
men in the state for educational lecturing 
of all kinds, \ 


MICHIGAN. 


GRAND RAPIDS. The city now en- 
joys for the first time adequate manual 


training plants to make this work a vital’ 


part of the whole system, elementary and 
secondary. There are nearly 5,000 chil- 
dren taking some form of manual train- 
ing. The 1,300 boys who taxe woodwork 
use $78 worth of lumber, or about six 
cents’ worth each a year. The 1,300 girls 
use $67 worth of materials, or about five 
cents’ worth each. The 520 girls in the 
cooking schools use $110 worth of provi- 
sions, or twenty-one cents’ worth each, 
In all departments the average was nine 
cents. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
WASHINGTON. 


R. C. Kerr, who was the esteemed 
superintendent of the Walla Walla pub- 
lic schools for a period of fifteen years, 
resigned his position last June, and is so- 
journing and vacationing at present in 
the state of Pennsylvania, in which state 
he was reared to manhood and educated. 
He was connected with the public school 
work of the state and terrritory of Wash- 
ington for twenty-five years, during 
which period he served a term or two as 
territorial superintendent, and also as a 
member of the territorial legislature 
Professor Kerr deservedly enjoys tie 
highest esteem of the educational frater- 
nity of his adopted state. 

A union high school district has been 
formed in Little Rock, Thurston county, 
by districts eighteen and nineteen. Louie 
N. Plomondon has been elected to the 
principalship. Another new high school 
district has also been formed at La- 
Connor, Skagit county, between districis 
number four and fifteen. Of this school 
W. S. Slough of Marion, Kan., has been 
elected principal. 

The King county teachers’ institute 
will be held in Seattle during the week 
beginning with October 21. State Super- 
intendent Harvey of Wisconsin and vity 
Superintendent Frank 8B. Cooper of 
Seattle will be the principal instructors. 

At the county superintendents’ conven- 
tion, held at Pullman, Wash., the follow- 
ing resolutions regarding the certification 
of teachers were passed: (1) That the 
common school certificate shall consist cf 
high school, grammar school, and pri- 
mary school certificates. (2) That the 
grammar school and primary school cer- 
tificates shall consist of first and second 
grades. (3) The high school certificates, 
first grade grammar, and first grade pri- 
mary shall be valid for five years from 
date of issue, and shall be renewable upon 
application of holder, and satisfactory 
evidence that he is actively engaged in 
school work. (4) Ihe second grammar 
and primary certificates shall be valid for 
two years, and be renewable upon rec- 
ommendation of the county superintend- 
ent. 
be recognized in this state that is not so 
honored in the state in which it 1s issued. 

The state of Washington has had a 
most phenomenal growth in its popula- 
tion during the past year, as evidenced 
by the great increase in school attendance 
in all departments of public education, in- 
cluding the higher institutions of learn- 
ing. The public schools and colleges are 
everywhere full to overflowing. 


(5) That no certificate or diploma’ 


NEW YORK CITY. 


“The Brooklyn teachers are still await- 
ing their September money. Heretofore 
they have been paid one-tenth of their 
annual salary each school month, and 
hereafter they will be paid one-twelfth of 
the annual salary every month. Under 
the old system, teachers, in some cases, 
it is said, were paid too much, and in 
others too little; and, to strike a balance, 
it becomes necessary to trace salaries back 
through twenty-six payrolls to May 3, 
1900. All this takes time, and it may be 
weeks before the payrolls are completed. 
The October and November payrolls, how- 
ever, not being affected by this equalizing 
process, will be paid on time, 

Ira Leo Bamberger, a member of the 
Brooklyn board, has filed claims against 
the city for nearly $8,000, as attorney for 
a number of Brooklyn teachers, for sal- 
ary alleged to be due them from the year 
1899 under the Pettingill schedule adopted 
by the Brooklyn board in 1893. Shouwid 
the suit be successful, it will necessitate 
the payment of between $300,000 and 
$400,000 to the teachers of that borough. 
The members of the Brooklyn board be- 
lieve that the case will have little stand- 
ing in court. The Pettingill schedule was 
approved in 1898, to go into effect when 
there was money enough available to pay 
salaries at the rates provided therein, It 
was actually in effect during the last four 
months of 1898, and the teachers were paid 
under it. The board of estimate and ap- 
portionment, however, failed to appro- 
priate enough money in 1899 to make the 
schedule operative, and the borough board 
was compelled to go back to the old 
schedule, modified in some _ respects, 
which is known as the Harrigan schedule, 
and which contains many of the provi- 
sions of the Ahearn law. 

As a result of a lengthy discussion over 
the change of payments necessitated by 
the change in schedules, the teachers went 
into court, and the validity of the Harri- 
gan schedule was sustained in an opinion 
written by Judge Gaynor. Subsequently, 
in the office of the counsel for the teach- 
ers, a meeting was held between the rep- 
resentatives of all the teachers’ organi- 
zations of Brooklyn, the representatives 
of the school board, the auditor of the 
central board, and a representative of the 
comptroller’s office. An agreement was 
reached by which the teachers waived all 
claims under the Pettingill schedule, on 
condition that no appeal would be tanen 
from the decision of Judge Gaynor, It is 
stated that a number of the teachers in 
the high schools who were the original 
claimants under the Pettingill schedule re- 
fuse to recognize the present suit, prefer- 
ring to live up to their agreement. 

At the last meeting of the Brooklyn 
board the following report of the condi- 
tion of the teachers’ retirement fund was 
made:— 


1901. Cr. 
July 1 Balance to credit of ac- 

Sept.30 By interest from 


Brooklyn Trust Com- 
pany, from July 1 to 


October 1, 1901........ 460.73 
25 By amount from 
teacher retired ......: 198.85 
27 By amount from 
teacher retired ....... 195.93 
1901. ‘ Dr. 
ly 1 To amount paid annuit- 
ants .... ‘be « $12,683.84 
. 1 Balance to credit of ac- 


ADDITIONS TO LIST OF ANNUITANTS 
SINCE REPORT DATED JULY 1, 1901. 


SCHOOL. ANNUITANT. RETIREMENT. ANNUITY. 


88...-Lydia A. Sherry.Sept. 11, 1901-. $620. 
3...-Mary A. Johnson..Oct. 1, “++: 800. 
Notice was also received from the 
deputy comptroller that on August 5, 1901, 
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“INK BOTTLES.” 
Safety School Desk; 
Safety Office ; 
Others. 

Nuf Sed.”’ 


We have ‘em all. 


SAFETY 
> Bottle’ and Ink Co. 


“INKS.” 


Write for prices. 
We may surprise you. 

Most ‘‘ Freezing Time,” too. 

For Sale by all Dealers, or 


SAFETY BOTTLE & INK CO., Jersey City, N. J., 


New YorK, Boston, BALTIMORE, PHILADELPHIA, 
Cuicaao, ST. Louis, BUFFALO. 


ALL ARE U. S. GOVERNMENT STANDARD QUALITY. 


PASTES.” 
2, 3, 4, and 8 oz. 
Quarts and Pints. 


“Al Safeties.” 


the sum of $2,054.64 was deposited in the 
city treasury to the credit of the public 
school teachers’ retirement fund, borough 
of Brooklyn, being the interest on de- 
posits on daily balances from January 1, 
1901 (a. m.), to June 30, 1901 (p. m.). 

At the last meeting of the Manhattan- 
Bronx board it was resolved to ask the 
central board to place the directors of 
evening play centres on an annual salary 
of $1,500. 

Associate Superintendent Dr. James Lee 
read a very interesting paper before the 
Primary Teachers’ Association on October 
21 on “Skill in Classroom Questioning.” 

Dr. Charles J. Jennings, principal of the 
Jamaica high school, was elected presi- 
dent of the Queens Borough Teachers’ As- 
sociation at the October meeting, to suc- 
ceed Matthew D. Quinn, who retired with 
a vote of thanks for his very successful 
administration. After the election Super- 
intendent Stevens introduced Walter B. 
Gunnison, who made an address to the 
association. 

Associate Superintendent A. W. Edson 
read a paper before the Educational Coun- 
cil on October 19 on “School Inspection.” 

The first regular fall meeting of the 
Schoolmasters’ Club was held on October 
14, President John H. Haaren in the chair. 
State Superintendent Skinner made an ad- 
dress, his subject being ‘“‘The Relation of 
the School to the Fostering of Patriotism 
and the Prevention of Anarchy.” 

The delegates who will represent the 
College of the City of New York at the 
Yale celebration are President Alexander 
S. Webb, Professor William Stratford, and 
Professor Fitzgerald Tisdale. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE SCHOOLMASTERS’ 
CLUB. 


Over one hundred schoolmasters, superin- 
tendents, and others interested in educational 
affairs assembled in Masonic hall, Manchester, 
N. H., October 17, in response to a call for 
the organization of a Schoolmasters’ Club of 
New Hampshire. 

The gathering was a thoroughly represen- 
tative one, and the meeting was very enthusias- 
tic and enjoyable. 

After a social hour, lines were formed for 
the banquet, at which good-fellowship and an 
excellent menu served to increase the spirit 
of the hour. 

Principal F. L. V. Spaulding of Manchester 
was chairman of the evening, and presented as 
the special guest and speaker of the evening 
Superintendent T. M. Balliet of Springfield, 
Mass. Dr. Balliet’s subject was ‘‘ A Possible 
Reorganization of the High School and Col- 
lege,” which he treated in a very scholarly and 
interesting manner. 

In the discussion which followed the follow- 
ing gentlemen took part: Professor C. H. 
Adams of Dartmouth College, Rev. Loren 
Webster of Holderness, Superintendent Har- 
ris of Keene, and J. C. Simpson of Boston. 

Superintendent H. C. Morrison, for the com- 
mittee on organization, reported the following, 
which was unanimously adopted : — 

Resolved: I., That it is the wish of the 
schoolmasters here assembled that a New 
Hampshire Schoolmasters’ Club be formed, 
the primary object of whicb shall be to fur- 
nish a more convenient opportunity for the 
formation of acquaintanceships among the 
schoolmasters of the state. 

II., That the next meeting shall be held on 
the evening preceding the opening of the next 
annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation. 

III., That a committee of three shall be ap- 
pointed by the chairman of this meeting to ar- 
range for next meeting, and that said commit- 
tee is instructed to present at that time final 
plans for permanent organization. 


A SUGGESTION TO GENIUS. 


They had just seated themselves in a 
shady nook by the roadside, after a cut 
across country and a conflict with mul- 
tiple farm barriers on the way. After a 
pause, he glanced at the telegraph wires 
overhead, and remarked :— 

“T have no doubt that it will not be 
many years before the perfection of wire- 
less telegraphy will do away with ail. 
those unsightly blurs on our rural land- 
scapes.” 

“IT hope so,” she replied; then, with a 
rueful glance at her tattered skirt, she 
added: “and I further hope that the same 
genius will go on making progress in that 
line until we are blessed with an era of 
wireless fences.”—Boston Courier. . 


NEARLY COMPLETE FILE OF 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
Vols. I. to XXX., inclusive, is offered for sale. 


Address F. E. ADAMS, 
Rochester, Vermont, 
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F , istry. Dr. Talbot has for some years past 
COLLEGE NOTES. been professor of analytical chemistry, 
and, since the departure of Dr. Drown, has 

‘epucarios as complete as possible, the editor 1" & Measure acted as head of the depatt- 
asks for the co-operation of . ment. 
of g changes in The New England Conservatory of Music 
iustructorship», and important college news. announces two opera scholarships to be 
awarded by competition. Recommenda- 
tions and applications must be received be- 
fore October 20. The School of Opera is 
open to alll students, whether pupils of the 
conservatory or not. Admission to the 
different classes is by examination only. 


John D. Rockefeller has pledged $200,000 
toward the endowment fund of Barnard 


Peirce Hall, the new engineering school 
building at Harvard, which cost $200,000, 
was opened October 14. The work of con- 
struction was done under the supervision 
ot Professor I. N. Hollis; it was built by 
McNeil brothers, and is considered among 
the most beautiful buildings on Holmes’ 


field College. The gift is subject to the condi- 
Radcliffe has the largest entering class tion that, by the first of January, 1902, 

in its history, 430 students in all. The $200,000 additional must be raised by the 

freshmen number seventy-six, a gain of trustees. 

five over last year. Through the will of At the annual fall meeting of the board 

Miss 8. C. Richardson, the college will get of trustees of the Princeton University 

$200,000, the largest single gift the college recently ‘ex-President Grover Cleveland ° 


was elected a member of the board. Mr. 
Cleveland’s election fills the vacancy made 
by the death of Rev. George T. Purvis, 
D. D., of New York. 

Henry G. Duffield, ‘81, was elected uni- 
versity treasurer, to fill the vacancy made 
by the death of Edwin C. Osborn. It was 
decided that the alumni trustees elected 
last June should serve the following 
terms: James Laughlin, Pittsburg, one 
year; David B. Jones, Chicago, two years; 
John L. Cadwallader, New York, three 
years; John D. Davis, St. Louis, four 
years; Alexander Van Rensselaer, Phila- 
delphia, five years. 

An anonymous gift of $2,500 was an- 
nounced. It is to be used for the develop- 
ment of the classical seminary. An- 
nouncement was also made that the uni- 
versity is the residuary legatee of the es- 
tate of Dr. John Sayre of Missouri, $15,- 
000 of which is now available. 

Fresident Patton, in his report, stated 
that there are now 1,239 undergraduates 
enrolled, as against 1,161 last year, and 


ever received. 

A gift of $1,000 lately received by the 
department of art and archaeology has 
just been announced at Bryn Mawr. The 
money, from Miss Clark of Pomfret, Ct., 
has been expended in increasing the de- 
partment’s large collection of photographs, 
coins, and vase fragments. 


At the meeting of the corporation of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
two interesting appoimtments were con- 
firmed. The first was that of Captain Wil- 
liam Hovgaard of the Danish navy as pro- 
fessor of naval design in the department 
of naval architecture. 

Captain Hovgaard has had an unusual 
experience, both as a constructor and in- 
structor, having for some years been en- 
gaged in visiting various shipyards in the 
United States and other countries on be- 
half of the Danish government. His repu- 
tation as one of the foremost naval con- 
structors is world wide. 

Another appointment is that of Dr. H. P. 
Talbot as head of the department of chem- 


ASTHMA CURE FREE 


Asthmalene Brings Instant Relief and Permanent 
Cure in All Cases. 


SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE ON RECEIPT OF POSTAL. 


WRITE YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY. 


: | There is nothing like ASTHMALENE. 
CHAINED It brings instant relief, even in the 


worst cases. It cures when all else 
fails. 


The Rev. C. F. Wexts, of Villa Ridge, Ill., says: 
‘* Your trial bottle of Asthmalene received in good 
condition. I cannot tell you how thankful [ feel for 
the good derived from it. I was a slave, chained 
with putrid sore throat and Asthma for ten years. I 
despaired of ever being cured. I saw your advertise- 
ment for the cure of this dreadful and tormenting 
disease, Asthma, and thought you had overspoken 
yourselves, but resolved to give it a trial. To my 
astonishment, the trial acted like acharm. Send me 
a full-size bottle.” 


Rev. Dr. Morris Wechsler, 
Rabbi of the Cong. Bnai Israel. 
New York, Jan. 3, 1901. 
Tart Bros.’ Mevicixe Co., 

Gentlemen: Your Asthmalene is an excellent 
remedy for Asthma and Hay Fever, and its composi- 
tion alleviates all troubles which combine with 
Asthma. Its success is astonishing and wonderful. 

After having it carefully analyzed, we can state that Asthmalene contains no opium, mor 


phine, chlorofurm, or ether. Very truly yours, 
REV. DR. MORRIS WECHSLER. 


Dr. Tsrt Bros.’ Mepicixe Co., Avon Spxrines, N. Y., Feb. 1, 1901. 
Gentlemen: I write this testimonial from a s«nse of duty, having tested the wonderfvl 
effect of your Asthmalene, for the cure of Asthma. My wife has been afflicted with spasmodic 
A-thma fur the past twelve years. Having exhausted my own skill, as well as many others’, I 
chanced to see your sign upon your windows on 130th street, New York. J at once obtained 
a bottle of Asthmalene. My wife commenced taking it about the first of November. I very 
soon nuticed a radical improvement. After using one bottle, her Asthma has disappeared, and 
she is entirely free from all symptoms. I feel that I can consist@ntly recommend the medicine 
to all who are afflicted with this distressing disease. Yours respectfully, 
O. D, PHELPS, M.D. 


Dr. Tart Bros.’ Mepicixe Co., Feb. 5, 1901. 
Gentlemen: I was troubled w th Asthma for 22 years. I have tried numerous remedies, 

but they have all failed. 1 ran across your advertisement, and started with atrial bottle. I 

found relief at once. I have since purchased your full-size bottle, and I am ever grateful. 


RELIEF. 


L have a family of four children, and for six years was unable to work. 1 am now in the best 
of health, and am doing business every day. This testimony you can make such use of as you 
see tit. S. RAPHAEL, 


‘Home address, 235 Rivington street. 67 East 129th st., New York City. 


TRIAL BOTTLE SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE ON RECEIPT OF POSTAL. 
90th Sth YG at once, addressing DR. TAFT BROS.’ MEDICINE CO., 79 East 
; SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


The Opinion of the School Public 


STANDS IN FAVOR OF THE ’ 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM 


FOR 


PRESERVING 


CONSISTING OF 


BOOK COVERS, SELF BINDERS, AND TRANSPARENT PAPER. 


The above articles, in use for the past 1g years in over 1,300 School 
Boards, are of such SERVICE and ADVANTAGE that we are desirous of a 


trial order from your Board. 


. It takes but a short period of use to see and appreciate the 


SAVING TO THE BOOKS FROM WEAR AND TEAR, 
UNIFORM APPEARANCE IN THE SCHOOLROOM, 
INCREASE IN THE LIFE OF THE BOOKS, 


And the POSSIBILITIES OF A LARGE REDUCTION 
IN THE ANNUAL OUTLAY. 


HOLDEN PATE 


SAMPLES FREE. 
P. O. Box 643. 


NT BOOK COVER CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


that eight instructors had been added to 
the faculty. 

Johns Hopkins University is about to 
start a new department, to be known as 
the department of Philippines. So com- 
plete has been the preparation for this 
new branch of educational work at the 
university that it will be possible for a 
student to become so thoroughly conver- 
sant with the life in the islands that, once 
there, there will be little for him to learn, 
as far as the language, methods, and 
manners of the country are concerned. 

The cadets of Norwich University, 
Northfield, Vt., have voluntarily pledged 
themselves to abolish hazing hereafter. 


MAINE'S GAME PRESERVE. 


Maine, the beautiful—Maine, the grand 
and picturesque—Maine, the Pine Tree 
state. Not alone famous for her beautiful 
scenery, charming summer resorts, and 


health-giving atmosphere of the pines; 
but, with particular reference to Northern 
and Northeastern Maine, noted as being 
the home of most of those things dear to 
the heart of a sportsman. Moose and 
deer, black bear and wildcat, partridge 
and duck in exceedingly large numbers 
are all found in the wilderness which 
covers the larger portion of the upper half 
of the state. 

Few sportsmen have the slightest 1uea 
of the great natural game preserve which 
has been opened by the Bangor & Aroos- 
tcok railroad, whose tracks pierce the 
North Maine woods, Maine has long been 
known for the famous summer resorts 
scattered along her coast, and her fame in 
this direction has now been added to by 
the Maine woods of the interior, which 
are yearly growing in well-merited popu- 
larity among those who love the murmur 
of the pines, who delight in canoeing, or 
whose enjoyment is found in camping, 
fishing, and hunting. This portion of the 
state is now known as “Bangor and 
Aroostook territory,” and its fame has 
spread among sportsmen to some of the 
remotest corners of the world. 

The open season for deer in Maine 
begins October 1, and for moose October 
15, and the season closes on December 1 
and December 15,for deer and moose, re- 
spectively. The hunting region is quickly 
and easily reached from Boston, it taking 
less than a day to journey to the haunts 
of the big game. And a trip to Bangor 
and Aroostook territory is not a hard, nor 
need it be an expensive one, which is 
something which cannot be said of infe- 
rior sporting sections in the South and 
West. 

During the open season of 1900 210 


moose and 3,379 deer were shipped from 
Bangor & Aroostook railroad stations by 
visiting sportsmen alone. 

These figures give an idea of the re- 
sources of the country from a sportsman’, 
standpoint. 

The Bangor & Aroostook railroad pub- 
lish an elaborate guide book descriptive 
of the regions reached by their line, 
which should be in the hands of every one 
interested in hunting, fishing, and life in 
the woods. The book is beautifully illus- 
trated with half-tone and color plates, and 
re finely printed and entertainingly writ- 
en. 

The book can be obtained by sending 
ten cents in stamps to George M. Hough- 
ton, general passenger and ticket agent, 
Bangor, Me. 


A NEW MAGAZINE—CGOUNTRY LiFE 
IN AMERICA. 


The whole world seems to be trying to 
get back to the location of our first an- 
cestors—in a garden. On top of the per- 
fect flood of garden fiction, gardening 
books, nature bcoks of infinite variety 
and elaborate make-up, and outdoor 
books of every scrt comes the announce- 
ment of a new magazine, whose title, 
“Country Life in America,” clearly indi- 
cates its scope. It is the second maga- 


zine venture of Doubleday, Page, & Co., 
whose World’s Work has made an ex- 
traordinary position for itself in a single 
year; and the publishers are taking such 
care to have it start absolutely right that 
they have made a “preliminary pro- 
spectus” in the shape of a finished first 
number—cover, text, illustrations, adver- 
tisements, and all. The actual first issue 
will be the November number. ‘Country 
Life in America’ will deal with country 
estates, small country homes, and ‘‘aban- 
doned farms”; with every detail of gar- 
dening and flower growing; with nature 
study in all sorts of popular forms; in 
short, with every sort of outdoor work 
and pleasure. The illustrations, as indi- 
eated by the exceedingly beautiful photo- 
graphs in the advance. issue, will transfer 
the charms of the country to its pages 
with as little loss as possible, and the 
thousands of amateur photographers who 
are making delightful outdoor .pictures 
will be called into co-operation to keep its 
pictures fresh, real, and attractive. It 1s 
to be edited by Liberty H. Bailey of Cor- 
nell, well known as an expert in horticul- 
ture, gardening, and outdoor matters in 
general; and the editor’s announcement 
expresses the hope that “the smell of the 
soil will be on its pages,” 
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October 24, 1904. 


JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. Author Publisher Price 
An Introduction to Psychology..................... Calkins The Macmill ) 
The Lion’s Whe Barr, Dodd, Mead, & Co., New York 150 
How to Make Baskets..................cccccceesesecs White. Doubleday, Paze, & Co., N. Y. 1.00 
Row’s Exercises in Paper Folding ...... Bemanand Smith. Open Court Publishing Co. 1.00 
few England Legends and Folk Lore................ Drake 
Talks with Great Workers............:.......... 005 Marden T. Y. Crowell & Co., N. Y. 1.50 
Connects ANA Adams. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 1.50 
The Spanish-American Alger Harper & Brothers. 2.50 
Au Candee The Century Company, N. Y. 1,50 
A. G. FISHER, Proprietor. 
Long Experience. q 
Prompt. . . . Reliable. 
-> TEACHERS’ =< } 
25 Bromfield St., Boston, t 
Rooms 317--319. D4 
444444444444 


The Central Teachers’ Agen 


Ruggery Bldg. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Every teacher who registers with us receives the most careful consideration. We have no “ pets,” 
We excel in furnishing reliable information, and in forcibly presenting a candidate’s claim. Write us, 
and we will tell you honestly what we can do for you. Reference Book free. 


ADAMS & COMPHER, MANAGERS, 


"Teachers’ Agency, 


CHAMA, NEW MEXICO, 


some very desirable openings 
tor first-class teachers, | 


Address, with stamp, for full NT Mae 
A. R. KENT, Manager. 


The N. E. TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 


I. 8S. PRICE. MANAGER. | 
CHAS. C. PRICE, GEN’L AGT. 


Weybosset St., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Offices: | Main St. HARTFORD, CONN. 


Tel. 563 Providence, R. I. ; 852-3 Hartford, Conn. 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS. 


Rome, N. ¥.—We have elected Miss Tucker a i i 
8 supervisor of music for the ensning year at a salar 

pe 7th grade teacher at $400. Both of them made strong candidates and we 

with ourse.ves in having elected them,—Supt. W. D. Hoop, Aug. 30, 1901. 
ue be a sudden vacancy in the kindergarten department, salary $375. 
Supt, W. > Bea Reps. 4 oon rust you to select the teacher, and will take whomever you seud.— 

Telegram.—W ill you accept kindergarten, . y 
graph. To Eva G. three- hundred seventy-five, begin Monday? ‘Tele- 

ram.—Miss Myers goes to you by eleven o'clock train,—To § 

Nore. upt. Hoop, Sept. 9. 

ty places named above, only the three candidates elected were so much as men- 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 
TEACHERS’ . CO-OPERATIVE -: ASSOCIATION 
Positions filled, 4,000. | 136 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Unexpe cted Vac an cie S aud dited 
September and October are Sopectnily 
good months for securing first-class 


positions on short notice. Grade teachers in demand Address C c 
achers ° J. ALBERT, 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


B. F. CLARK || Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 
TEACHERS’ | manent clientage among the Wabash Avenue, 
AGEWCY. best schools in the West....... CHICAGO. 


MERICAN introduces to Colleges 
and FOREIGN TEAC H E RS AG EN CY Schools, and Families 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gover nesses 

or every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address f 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
astern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


50 Bromfleid St., Boston, Mass. 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAT in 1884 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


Efficient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 

sitions all over the United States. Soeci«l advantages Courteous treatment 

Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address , 
ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


™ EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 28 


120 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS.—Also, Baxter Building, PORTLAND, ME. 


REMOVAL. 


Thomas R. Shewell & Co., educational pub- 
lishers, announce their removal from 68 
Chauncy street to 147 Summer street, corner 
of South. They will be pleased to welcome 
their many patrons at their new and commo- 
dious quarters, and assure them of the same 
courteous attention that they have received in 
the past. 


A GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 


The burned district of Jacksonville, Fla., is 
to be rebuilt at once, offering an opportunity 
of employment to workmen, and excellent 
prospect to contractors and capitalists. Jack- 
sonville is reached from all directions by the 
Seaboard Air Line Railway System, which 
offers unexcelled facilities in the way of 
schedules and through car service to that 
point. 


WINTER TOURIST TICKETS NOW ON 
SALE VIA SEABOARD AIR LINE 
RAILWAY. 


The Seaboard Air Line Railway announces 
that, effective October 15, 1901, round trip 
winter excursion tickets will be placed on 
sale to resort points on its lines in North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. These 
low rates, taken in connection with the su- 
perior service and fast schedules operated 
over this line, which is the shortest and best 
to Florida points, are brought to the attention 
of those who are planning winter tours. It 
will be distinctly to their advantage to obtain 
definite information, which will be cheerfully 
furnished by any agent or representative of 
the company. 

J.C. Horton, Eastern Pass’r Agent, 
1183 Broadway, New York City. 

W. H. Dott, Gen’l Agt. Pass’r Dept., 
1434 N. Y. Ave., Washington, D. C. 

C. L. Lonesporr, N. E. Pass’r Agt., 
306 Washing'‘on St., Boston, Mass. 
J. R. Duvan, Passenger Agent, 
Cont'l Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


R. E. L. BUNCH, Gen’l Pass’r Agt , 
Portsmouth, Va. 


WANTED. 

Journal of Education for 1875 and 1885, 
bound or unbound. Address this office, 
New England Publishing Company, Pem- 
berton building, Boston. 


A man never fully realizes the wealth 
of information he don’t possess till his 
first child beging to ask questions, 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Particularly apropos in the forth- 
coming number of the Critic will be an 
extended paper by Joseph B. Gilder, en- 
titled “A Man of Letters in the White 
House,” being, of course, a review of 
President Roosevelt’s career as historian 
and essayist. The article will be illus- 
trated by portraits and by fac-similes of 
the title pages of certain of President 
Roosevelt’s published volumes, and will 
be a welcome tribute to an important 
phase of the president’s activity. 


VARIETIES. 


A SCOTCHMAN’S IDEA OF PEACE. 


After this fashion does a Scotch farmer 
rebuke his sons for a recent fight:— 

“Ye hae been fechtin’ again, ye blakes,” 
thundered their father. ‘Mind ye, if this 
happens again, I will break every bone 1n 
your .odies. I will have you know that 
I am a man of peace!”—S. R. Crockett, in 
September New Lippincott. 


Weary Wraggles—‘Funny how things 
go. The people you would like to have 
friendly to you turn away from you, while 
those whose company is distasteful to you 
force themselves upon you.” 

Dusty Roads—‘“Weary, what yer givin’ 
us?” 

Weary Wraggles—‘Up at the farmhouse 
on the hill everybody turned away from 
me—all but the dog, and he showed a dis- 
position to force himself upon me that 
was positively nauseating.” 


Mamma (to Bobby, who has never seen 
young lambs)—‘Well, Bobby, what do 
you think of them?” 

Bobby—“I like the funny way they 
bark.”—Punch. 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottla 

Clubberly—“Have you ever been so des- 
perately in love that you felt as if you 
couldn’t control it?” 

Castleton—“No. All the girls I’ve been 
in love with have been only moderately 
well off.”—Detroit Free Press, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, or bg best known in U. 8. Est. 1855. 
3 E. 14th St, N.Y.  Joun C. | Managers. 


SCHERMERHOR 


Telephone 4059--5 Main. 


ESTABLISHED 1893. 


THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


P. I. MERRILL, 


0. B. Bruck,” ¢ Managers. Tremont Temple, Boston. 


BOSTON, Mass., 4 Ashburton PI. CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulev’d. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bldg. 
NEw YorK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bldg, 
WASHINGTON, D.C.,1505 Penn. Ave. OSKALOOSA, lowa,4 Evans Bldg. LOS ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Block. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENCIES 


SOUTHWESTERN. TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTE- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


in that field. For full information write to 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


Rents and Sells Schoo! Property. 
Correspondence is invited, 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N. Y. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EpwArp FickettT, Manager, * Over 3,500 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


70 Fifth Aventie 


Pratt Teachers’ Agency york 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 


dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN BLpaG. Drs 


W i & We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
inship in every part of the country. 


Teacher’ | 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 
Agen cy. AKRON, OHIO. Wh. F. JARVIS, i 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 
Recommends superior teachers. 


Established in 1889, 
MERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Has filled hundreds of places. 
HEN, corresponding with our advertisers, 
W please 


New England teachers wan 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York, 


Recommends teachers 
mention “Journal of Education.” 
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Ready in the Early Fall 


Lippincott’s Elementary Algebra, 


Intended to supply the needs of Grammar and 
High Schools and Academies, and will be, in 
every respect, a first-class Algebra text-book. 


Our list of School and College Text-Books includes : — 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 
By Epwarp Scuwiyy, M.A., and W. STEVENSON, M.A. 


In this volume is presented a description of the various forms of government — local, 
state, and national — together with a discussion of the governm. nt of the United States 
from a historical point of view. The close relatioas of history and the Constitution are 
specially described, and numerous outlines and tables inserted. 


Lippincott’s Mental Arithmetic | Bert’s Primer of Scientific Knowl- 

Lippincott’s Elementary Arithmetic edge 

Lippincett’s Practical Arithmetic Cutter’s Beginner’s Physiology 

Patrick’s Lessons in Language Cutter’s Intermediate Physiology 

Patrick’s Lessons in Grammar Cutter’s Comprehensive Physiology 

Morris’s Primary History of United | Chauvenet’s Plane and Solid Geom- 
States etry 

Morris’s Elementary History of | Chauvenet’s Plane and Solid Geom- 
United States etry (Byerly Edition) 

Morris’s Young Students’ History Key to Chauvenet’s Plane and Solid 
of United States Geometry (Byerly Edition) 

Morris’s History of United States | Chauvenet’s Plane Geometry (By- 
( Advanced) erly Edition) 

Bert’s First Steps in Scientific | Chauvenet’s Trigonometry 

Knowledge (Compiete) Bks. I, II, Ill 


Special Introduction Prices will be sent on application 


Teachers and School Officers 


Desirous of introducing new Text-Books are respectfully 
requested to write for terms 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 
Publishers Philadelphia 


Prang’s Water-Color Crayons 


The latest addition to our list of materials for color work in 
the schools. Six colors and black, in neat wooden box. Supe- 
rior in every way to the old-style crayons. 


Water Color Box No. 1 Water Color Cups 
Cedar Handle Brushes All Grades Practice Paper 


Prices and estimates furnished on the above 
outfit at any of our offices. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Teachers Preparing for Examination in HISTORY 


DESIRING TO TEACH 
SHOULD HAVE 


FOSTER’S Historical ‘ Outline Manual. 


Clear. Concise. Comprehensive. 


Acknowledged by LEADING EDUCATORS as the BEST WORK EXTANT fo1 
Students and Teachers of History in Common Schools, Normal Schools, 
County Normal Institutes, Summer Schools, and Colleges. 


{ 1. Systematic Historical Chains of Events. 
2. Comprehensive Outlines on all Financial Policies. 

| 3- Unique, specially copyrighted Campaign War Maps. 

4 4. Political Parties — origin, leaders, principles, and downfall. 
5. 

| 

>. 


Admirable 


Features All Important Treaties made by the United States. 


Movements toward Confederation. 


° Noted American Authors and Historical Literary Production. 


Paper Cover, 146 pages, postpaid, 30 cents. Liberal Discounts for Class Use. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
20 Pemberton 8q., Boston. 2038 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SUHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
— FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. — 
Has a thorough and cpesematte course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural ndering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. 


=@” Spring Term opens March 7. Address for Lilustrated Catal " . 
CHARLES WRALEY EMERSON, Prest. 


Chickering Hall, HuntingtonAve,, Boston, Mas . 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal. 


CENTRE AVENUE SCHOOL, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. | 
| 


Orehard & Joralemon, Architects, Niagara Falis, N. Y. | 


and decay, and uninflammable. 
of schoolhouse construction.” 


free. 


70 Kilby Street, 


THIS BUILDING IS SOUND-PROOFED BY 


Cabot’s Deafening “ Quilt,” 


MOST PERFECT DEADENER MADE.” 


It is not a mere felt or paper, but a thick, quilted cushion, which ab- 
sorbs and dissipates the sound-waves. Proof against moths, vermin, 
A sanitary and scientific article, 
which has been used with great success all over the country. ‘ Next 
to light and ventilation, sound-deadening is the most important item 


Special book on schoolhouse deafening, containing twenty plates 
of buildings, with sample of Quilt and catalogue, sent on request, 


‘SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 


Agents at all central points. 


BOSTON, MASS. | 


Publishers. 
PUBLISHING 


vy New York. v 
N. E. Dept., 120 Summer Street, »<—— 


WHO'S WHO IN MYTHOLOGY? 


Home [The University of Chicago 


offers over 225 elementary and col- 

lege courses by correspondence 

u y in 28 of its Departments, including 

Pedagogy, History, the Languages, 

English, Matuematics, Physiography, Zoology, Physi- 

ology, Botany, etc. Instruction is personal. Univer- 

sity credit is granted for college courses successiully 

completed. Work may begin at any time. For cir- 
culars address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Div. P.), Chicago, III. 


Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Embarrassing, isn’t it, when we run across the name of 
some god or goddess, in the daily paper, or in a poem, 
notto know? Or perhaps one just fails toenjoy perfectly 
a beautiful painting or engraving or piége of statuary, 
because ignorant of the myth implied. 

We publish a convenient little book that gives the name 
of every god or goddess, or hero whose name is ever likely 
to be broached, with quite enough description to enable 
one to connect with the story—just enough to rescue one 
from seeming so distressingly zgnorant, as if one had 
never even heard of Pallas, or Aphrodite, or Thalia, or 


Ariadne. 
The title of this little book is, 
1000 MYTHOLOGICAL CHARACTERS 
BRIEFLY DESCRIBED 
Neatly bound in cloth ; smallish, of convenient shape. 
Not so very high priced—only 
Seventy-five Cents Postpaid 


HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 
4-5-6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute, New York City 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store 


Ow TO 
CELEBRATE 


Washington’s Birthday 
Arbor Day 
Decoration Day 
Fourth of July 
Thanksgiving Day 
Christmas 


Birthdays of Authors and Noted Men, 


ARRANGED BY 
Pror. JOHN A, SHEDD AND OTHERS, 


Paper. Price, 25 cents. 


New EnGLanpv PustisuinG Co., 
2% Pemberton Square, Boston, Masg, 


STATE NORMAL ART SCHUOL. Established 
for the advancement of art edu sation, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches cf i adustrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further patciculars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of kxeter St., Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial! attention is callea 


to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHUOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
A. G. Boypen, A.M. 


Principal, 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catal es address the 
Principal, . P, BEOKWITH. 


NORMAL SOHOOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FiroHBuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street. Boston. 


Any Subscriber 
of the JOURNAL OF EpucaTIon who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 


postal card, the name and address to 


which he would like the paper sent. 


NEW ENG. PUBLISHING ©O., 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston, 
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